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The Designs for the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Chapel. 


N exhibition of the com- 
y petition designs received 
on the 31st ult. for the 
New Tabernacle for the 
congregation of the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, to be 
erected at Newington, on 
ground nearly opposite 
the Elephant and Castle, 
is now open at the Horse 
and Carriage Repository, 
close to the intended site. 
The drawings are com- 
prised in sixty-two dif- 
ferent sets, and are up- 
wards of 450 in number, 
besides one model. They 
C are arranged in the large 

committee-room of the Repository, 
and in a portion of one of the 
galleries,.and are well displayed as 
compared with drawings in similar 
exhibitions that we have had to 
notice—a circumstance for which 
we are disposed to award due 
praise. We should, however, ob- 
serve, that the admission-fee of 
ls. added to the retention of the 
motto system, operates to prevent 
that advantage to the authors of 
designs, which we have considered should be 
looked for in these cases. 

As there are matters connected with this 
competition in the mode to be adopted, of 
selection (by the competitors), which will 
lead to discussion hereafter, and others of 
equal interest belonging to the questions of 
plan, and decorative character, appropriate to 
buildings for large assemblages, and for religious 
uses, it may be desirable, before reviewing the 
designs, to place on record the circumstances 
which have led to the present appeal to the 
profession, and to the peculiarity of the printed 
“conditions ;? which circumstances may be 
referred to at a future period, as marking the 
incidence of changes of a certain importance 
in practice of church architecture, though of 
what extent it might be unsafe to predict. 

The popularity of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
preaching having extended beyond the capa- 
bilities of the area of Exeter Hall, the newly- 
erected Music Hall at the Surrey-gardens was 
resorted to, and was discovered by the minister 
to be admirably suited, as regards seeing and 
hearing, for the accommodation of an unusually 
large congregation. Some time afterwards, 
induced by the success of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
ministration, the movement commenced in the 
Church of England, which has led to the even- 
ing services in the nave of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
and that of Westminster Abbey—an :appro- 
priation of that part of a cathedral-building 
which had been often suggested, but not before 
attempted in cases of the same importance. 
Tending otherwise towards the modification of 
a particular branch of architecture, is the cir- 
cumstance ‘that during the last few years a 
considerable number of chapels for Dissenters of 
various denominations have been built, nearly 
all of them ostensibly Gothic in their details, 
but marked distinctively from the churches,— 
as externally by general forms and proportions, 
resulting from the arrangement of the school 
in a basement, and a pretty general omission 
of aisles and towers, and of north and south 
porches— in favour of a wide recessed porch at 
one end, with piers and arches and a lofty flight 
of steps,—and internally by the use of galleries, 
considered a desirable adjunct, and by the stu- 
dious diminution of all obstructions, such as 
those of the nave piers of the old churches and 
their modern imitations. Ina large proportion of 
these new chapels, in point of detail, there was for 






some time great deficiency as compared with con- 


temporary architecture of the same character in 
the churches ; for, whatever might be the amount 
of mere imitation, and sometimes inappropriate 
as to location, in the latter—in the chapels, to 
any eye familiar with the old examples, the 
impression produced was that of caricature, or 
one of inferiority arising from the comparison 
with those examples,—an impression such as 
will be always fatal to effect of art ; because, 
whilst it may be a condition of the best living 
art to avoid fac-simile, it must equally be a 
condition of it to produce:what is of not less 
intrinsic value than the art of the example or | 
model. Most recently, however, the details of | 
the architecture of churches and chapels have | 
become assimilated, whilst, in the points of plan | 
and internal arrangement, in the chapels, con-| 
siderable invention of a meritorious kind has | 
been shown ; and instances of this will be found | 
on reference to the illustrations in several of 
our volumes. Evidences are at this same present | 
time to be observed of dissatisfaction amongst 
architects and one section of thepublic, with the | 
Medieval arrangement of nave and aisles, and | 
much more so of transepts, as suited to the | 
Protestant ritual. The question raised here is | 
not of style, but simply plan appropriate to | 
certain objects ; and the only consideration that 
could be brought into play other than would 
dictate arrangement in whatever class of build- 
ing, or other than one of convenience and use, 
would be an argument drawn from traditional 
association, which has unusual force in church- 
architecture, if only from the present use through- 
out the country, of the very buildings erected in 
the “Middle Ages on the plan in question, and 
the habit thus formed of considering their par- 
ticular character ecclesiastical. The fact, how- 
ever, remains, that for the uses of a Protestant 
church, apart from value of association, the 
Medieval plan is not fully adapted ; and to 
show what is the public opinion, we shall 
quote what has been said by a writer, of whose 
personality we have no knowledge, in a popular 
work of large circulation, and known to our 
readers. Speaking of a particular church, as 
“a, fair, perhaps a favourable type of its class,” 
the writer says,— 

“Tt is. another proof that Gothic,.as rendered 
by the present race of architects, does not pro- 
perly meet the requirements of the form of: wor- 
ship of our Established Church, of which common 
prayer and preaching are the essentials; and to 
join in the one and listen to the other, the object of 
the congregation. Here, all who occupy seats in 
the nave can see and probably hear the preacher ; 
out of the nave, the chances are that either seeing 
or hearing will be difficult, if not impracticable. 
To test this, we visited the church on tbree or 
four different Sundays, taking whatever seat the 
pew-opener pleased. We were placed in the south 
aisle, and could see the preacher, but neither see 
nor hear anything that went on at the reading- 
desk or the altar: on the north side of the chancel, 
and we could not hear a word of ‘the sermon or 
catch a glimpse of the preacher,.except as ‘he 
walked to the pulpit: in an odd nook near the 
vestry-door, where—on the one hand the east 
wall, in front a pier of prodigious width—we 
could neither see the clergyman in reading-desk, 
pulpit, nor at the communion-table, nor hear from 
either place anything more than a strange con- 
fusion of words, of which now and then a discon- 
nected one was comprehensible. Very likely we 
were unfortunate in our ‘ placing; but it is the 
sort of ‘church accommodation’ which too many 
a chance visitor finds, we fear, in modern Medieval 
churches.” 

And the writer well says, it deserves serious 
consideration whether it is not “giving up too 
much to Medizvalism” when its “best struc- 
tures” are so far from answering their “ pri- 
mary purpose.” The church he had been 
speaking of, intended to accommodate 1,240 
persons, he thinks could not accommodate near 
so many, “in the sense of enabling them both 
to hear and see.” And he continues :— 

“ At the Surrey Hall, a congregation of 10,000 
persons has been collected every Sunday morning 
for a considerable period; and as any one may 
satisfy himself who will go, the whole of them can 
see and hear too. We are not, be it remarked, 
advocating a change of style.” 

He believes the Gothic most suitable for 
ecclesiastical purposes, but urges reconsidera- 











tion of the Medieval “form” and internal 


arrangements, not devised by the inventors for 
purposes as now applied. In conélusion, he 
asks, for “not the unreasoning following of the 
‘old examples,” but “ original development ” 
of them ; and in place of “nooks and corners, 
and huge sight-and-sound-obstructing pillars,” 
a structure which, with solemnity of character, 
shall exhibit “the results of the highest 
researches in the sciences of construction and 
acoustics,” “combined with our noblest attain- 
ments in architectural art.” 

Such a structure, then, as, following others, 
this writer refers to, ought with slight changes 
for ritual, to be the result of the competition 
now before ourattention. In the “conditions” 
of the committee we find that “the plan of the 
Surrey Music-hall,” as having been “proved 
to be acoustically good,” “will ‘be decidedly 
preferred ;” and probably this is not on the 
score of any decided prejudice in favour of 
the decorative character of the icular 
building. The “conditions,” indeed, ‘say that 
“Gothic designs will not be accepted by the 
committee ;” but this restriction, whether de- 
sirable or not, has, if our impression be correct, 
arisen in error as to what constitutes style. 
Objects of whatever character can be. attained 
from any style, taken up in the spirit in which 
alone we are justified in adopting old style ; 
and if it be thought otherwise, the defect 
existing will be found rather in our own. prac- 
tice, than in the nature of the basis; or it 
will be from our making imitation, rather than 
our special wants and associations, the prin- 
ciple. ‘The one course, the imitative, will 
sets works properly to be called Gothic or 

talian ; but will not produce art,—that is to 
say, works designated by particular names,- 
solely from the absence of others accurate in 
the main and just to ourselves. The objection 
of the committee to “Gothic designs,” we be- 
lieve, was partly founded on the impression of 
Mr. Spurgeon, that the common feature of a 
modern Gothic building, the open-timbered 
roof, was unfavourable to hearing; and we 
imagine may have been also in some degree 
due to the desire to avoid resemblance to 
buildings of a character which has become 
associated with tenets and ritual different to 
poe of the denomination = sone 
purgeon belongs, and which, if suppesed to 
embody in materials and pon die Mn. + “8 idea 
of a visible presence, would be even repng 
nant to the feelings of Baptist dissenters. We 
wish to point out, however, that none of these 
grounds required the interdiction of an 
known style—used in the manner in whic. 
alone, as we have said, every such style should 
be used—and perhaps less, a style which 
has intrinsic qualities, favourable even to the 
objects which were in view. For, the value in 
regard to new production, which there is in old 
style, as the Gothic, is by no means destroyed 
by a particular form of roof, or by the intro- 
duction of galleries and a general a 
ment of plan completely different to that 
of the old churches; though, more narrow- 
minded views may ‘have found expression 
in the Gothic revival and the prsctice of 
too many architects. ‘Nay, if m place of 
interdicting style called by an old name, 
the requirements were simply for avoidance 
of certain things useful in the one case, 
but only imitative in the other, the result 
would be, rather than anything to be dreaded, 
that art and national architecture, after sacri- 
fice of no acquirements of the past, which all 
desire to arrive at. ‘Styles, by the very infu- 
sion into them of new art, would lose still more, 
their title to the present appellations ; but after 
having assimilated to one another, they would 
tend to a progress expressing both the require- 
ments and the taste of the time ; and the more 
characterised by art, that is even by the union 
of novelty with beauty, ‘the less easily the dis- 
tinctions were definable by language, and ‘the’ 
more these were addressed to and realized by 
only the visual and the intellectual impressions. 

These views, not less than conviction of in-’ 
advisability as regards purposes of a building 
and objects. of a committee, have led us always 
to discountenance instructions to competitors, 
of the kind found in the “ conditions” in the 
present case. Results of experience, and 
opinions, as in regard to the Surrey Music 
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hall, are of course valuable; but it is not 
desirable that they should be given or adopted 
as directions. 

From what we have adverted to,—the differ- 
ent circumstances combined,—or those named 
historically, and those connecting the present 
competition with the design of the Surrey 
Music-hall,—there will be no difficulty in con- 
veying to such readers as do not visit the ex- 
hibition, an impression of a character which 
pervades the whole, and prevents much of 
that variety which should be looked for 
amongst sixty-two designs, and that skill 
and taste which there have been so ‘many 
recent evidences are at the public service. 
If we wanted grounds for thinking that com- 
petitions do not conduce to the public objects, 
they would be afforded by a glance at the 
drawings now at Newington, where we find 
little reason for supposing that the competent 
men have responded to the call, or that the 
problem, interesting and most important as to 
- the future, but most difficult, put forth by the 
committee, has received a satisfactory solution. 
For, the requirements were for a building, 
including, first, a chapel, to contain not indeed 
#0 many persons as the Surrey Music-hall,—- 
which (shown by the plan and section in our 
volume for 1856) has three tiers of galleries 
above the floor level,—but to contain 4,000 
persons, or 3,000 seated, and 1,000 in “standing 
room”—which it seems was to imply space ad- 
ditional to the passages. A basement floor 
(5 feet below the footway) was to contain 
school-rooms for boys and girls, 12 feet high, 
and a lecture-hall for 800 persons. There 
were also to be six vestries, and various con- 
veniences. A baptistry was to be provided, of 
éourse in ‘the area of the chapel. The total 
cost, was to be about 16,0001. including the re- 
requi.ed commission, which the competitors 
were t state, and which was to comprise all 
expenses or measuring. 

The architects competing (as we have said, 
under mottoes) were to be requested to award 
the first and third premiums, the committee 
awarding the second premium. The names of 
the competitors have been forwarded to the 
committee, by requirement, but are supposed 
to be not known to one another. Each compe- 
titor is now furnished with two voting-cards, 
and is to record his votes so soon as Monday 
next, by four o'clock, ‘“‘after which no vote 
will be received.” The ballot-box will be 
opened by the architects present on Monday. 

he whole business seems to us as being con- 
ducted in too great haste—even admitting the 
aptitude at forming a correct judgment of those 
who have studied the particular subject. Cer- 
tainly no others have the peculiar advantages 
on this point possessed by those who have pre- 
pared drawings, but we are not sanguine in 
this case as to the result. Considerable excite- 
ment, of course, prevails; and a meeting has 


been arranged for (this) Saturday, “for the/| it. 


urpose of adopting some principle” upon 
Pnich to give the. sey Votes, ve tll ae 
been already given. One course to be pro- 
posed at the meeting, it is said, is an ar- 
rangement amongst those present for a re- 
duction in the number of candidates by 
several successive votes, in order that some 
competitor might ultimately have a majority 
calculated to have weight with the committee 
in their award of the real prize—superin- 
tendence of the work. Tke premiums are 501., 
30/., and 20/.,—premium to the architect em- 
loyed to be deducted from his commission. 
Tt is predicted, that unless some arrangement 
is adopted, the votes will be so distributed 
over the lot of designs, that no one competitor 
will occupy a sufficiently prominent position ; 
and this may still be the result of the secret 
voting,—or if there are any dishonest enough 
to prefer voting for an obviously bad design, 
to taki ins to discover the design de- 
serving of the vote. The committee, it is need- 
less to say, will allow no architect to select his 
own design, and probably believe, having the 
names, that they will be able to prevent un- 
fairness in any particular. But we do not think 
with the short time allowed, and the absence 
of any call upon the competitor to defend his 
vote before the profession, that the present 
case can be accepted as any test of a system of 





awards by competitors. The exhibition, first 
announced to be open till Monday next, must 
for all objects be continued much longer. 

It has been shown above, that the leading 
principle for plan, adopted by the committee 
in their statement of requirements, was that of 
the auditorium, assumed to be embodied in the 
Surrey Music-hall, a principle which was once 
laid down by Mr. Cockerell, in his lectures as 
Professor at the Royal Academy, as that which 
should characterize the Protestant Church, and 
towards which the plans of the churches’ of Sir 
Christopher Wren, or of the old Chapter- 
houses, were better adapted than the arrange- 
ment of the long nave and chancel, deve- 
loped in the Roman Catholic times. The 
argument for the square or octagon plan 
without obstruction, is even stronger than 
has been represented ; for, in the Roman 
Catholic Church, sight of the altar is 
really of primary importance ; and, in every 
church, seeing the preacher is not unimportant 
even to hearing and understanding him pro- 
perly. On the other hand, the common ar- 
rangement of the seats, looking in one direction 
in churches, has advantages for public worship, 
quite unconnected with any doctrine, or a 
ritual observance of looking to the east, which 
are certainly not obtained where the worship- 
pers or auditors are placed to look at one 
another. We do however conclude, without 
attempting to solve the difficult question, that 
the arrangement of the Surrey Music-hall 
should not have been laid down authoritatively 
as the best for the observance of the compe- 
titors. Truly, the galleries, instead of three as 
there, were to be not more than two in number ; 
but the result of length (excessive as it is made 
by some of the competitors), and of the bulk of 
the accommodation being in galleries, is that a 
considerable proportion of those in the gal- 
leries at the further end, do not sit in the 
desired position with reference to the pulpit. 
The author of the design “ Palma” has how- 
ever thought fit to avoid the defect by placing 
his seats in the galleries obliquely. e author 
of the design “ Faith,’—a noticeable one in 
some respects—with principal front of Italian- 
Romanesque character, and angle tower, and 
with the usual high-curved roof of the Surrey 
Hall, to which is added a low clerestory with 
circular lights, carried by the iron columns 
and arches of internal galleries, has a plan 
of which the length reminds us of Norwich 
Cathedral ; and he is not singular in that 
particular. But, in many of the works the 
advantage of a more compact form is seen: 
though some of the designers show forms of the 
oval, circle, or octagon, on plan, so far as regards 
the gallery fronts—not avoiding the evil we 
have adverted to ; whilst most of the compe- 
titors have been compelled or induced to 
advance the pulpit considerably, and to place 
a large number of the sittings in rear of 
it el architect, in the design marked 
“ Phawbh,” places the pulpit in the middle of 
one of the longer sides of the chapel—a most 
objectionable arrangement, as those who have 
ever addressed an audience from such an ill- 
placed rostrum, well know. Galleries are 
omitted on the pulpit side in this design, as 
are windows on the other; and the upper 
gallery has no supporting columns, and does 
not project so far as the lower gallery,— a prin- 
ciple followed by few of the competitors, but 
which has advantages. Externally, the design, 
of Romanesque character, with tall slated spire- 
like terminations to the towers, partly formed 
by curves of contrary flexure, has good points. 

Not only does the resemblance which is 
general to the Surrey Music-hall, include in- 
térnal plan and section, and the manner of 
supporting the selories, and arched ceiling, on 
tiers of iron columns ; but it extends to the 
position of staircases. Regarding the question 
of entrances and exit-ways, the requirements of 
the case before us are obviously of the greatest 
importance. There is generally in the designs, 
provision by number and area of staircases, 
larger in proportion to the number of people 
even than exists at the Surrey Gardens, whilst 
as to the construction and planning of the 
steps themselves, there is every appearance 
that our words in predicting the disaster which 
afterwards occurred, and the reference to it 





which we have had to make so often since, as 
well as all our special requirements—such as 
avoidance of winders with narrow treads, of 
open well-holes, and of very long flights,— 
have been taken into consideration, and 
have led to the alterations in these 
matters which are generally observable ; and 
for attending to which, credit is claimed 
by many of the authors in their written par- 
ticulars, though we did not observe that any 
of the number did us the honour to refer to 
us. But it is curious, that whilst the lessons 
each way, accruing from the plan of the Surrey 
Hall have taken some root, the principle of 
good entrance and exit-way planning is not 
always comprehended—staircases or suffici- 
ently numerous doors to the body of the 
chapel being reached through really no yg a 
doorway area in the external walling. ere 
is also too frequent omission of vacant space 
next the street—an absolute essential both as 
to the crowd of 4,000 persons and the noise of 
passing carriages. It is however fortunate 
that attention has been drawn to the subject 
of staircases. The single step (or two steps) 
between the quarter-pace pag, is to be 
found in the plans too frequently. The in- 
sufficient attention to the subject in the de- 
signs, which, after all, is observable, is clearly 
one result of the system of competitions. Our 
authority only, should not ,be taken on a vital 
question; nor should”our recommendations be 
merely copied: in a word, the hurry and de- 
fective study, of which the impression is given 
by the present collection of works, must be 
exchanged for the matured design and careful 
planning which each subject demands, and 
which alone can serve the objects of a com- 
mittee and reflect credit on the body of 
architects. 
It will be seen, that however interesting the 
subject put before the competitors, we are not 
very favourably impressed with the result in 
designs shown. The exhibition well deserves 
a visit ; but we have not succeeded in finding 
one of the designs that would seem quite 
likely to solve the problem interesting just 
now to several religious denominations—how 
to accommodate a very large number of persons, 
in a building of pine rac religious character, 
within range of the preacher’s voice, and with 
perfect contrivance for the efflux of the multi- 
tude. The short-comings of the works are 
such as our experience of these exhibitions has 
impressed us with, as becoming the . charac- 
teristic of competition designs, — namely, 
whilst haply considerable merit in one part of 
a design—as plan or decorative character, or 
interior or exterior—with all, frequent want of 
that comprehensive grasp without which the 
architect’s special office can scarcely be said to 
have exercise. This sort of contrast is ob- 
servable even in the design marked “ The 
Propagation of Faith,’— one in many re- 
spects studied with care, and not open to 
some of the objections spoken of. The building 
is set back about 50 feet, to allow space for 
carriages to set down, and for persons on foot 
to congregate before doors are opened. The 
principal staircases, four in number, whilst at 
the corners of the plan, as in the Surrey Hall, 
do not project into the internal area,—the archi- 
tect considering such arrangement objection- 
able, and that the good acoustic effect at the 
building named is attributable more to the lining 
with match-boarding than any peculiarity in 
the form or proportion ; he therefore rounds 
corners, and endeavours to keep “clear of in- 
ternal projections.” In the general transverse 
section the prescribed model is followed—ex- 
ternally, however, covered by a sloping roof. 
The design involves a peculiarity in plan at 
one end of the chapel, the area of the floor 
being retrenched thereat, by the height given 
to the lecture-hall, which, thus having its prin- 
cipal floor one story lower than the floor line of 
the chapel, is provided with galleries on the 
level of the latter floor; whilst over the lecture- 
hall, the difference comprised in its area is 
added to the first gallery of the chapel,—the 
minister’s pulpit and the baptistery being there 
placed. e galleries of the lecture- how- 
ever, can be thrown into the chapel,—the divi- 
sion being only by sliding screens. But, by 
this arrangement, the chapel proper has not 
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the accommodation which seems to have been 
intended ; since there would be no “standing- 
room,” except in the ordinary passages. Most 
of the competitors have provided this space 
extra to the passages of seats; but the “ condi- 
tions ” were hardly clear on the point. The seats 
in both galleries, and beneath, are all within 
sight of the minister. Two designs for the 
exterior are shown.. One has a double por- 
tico of coupled columns, after the model 
of that to St. Paul’s Cathedral, very well 
planned ; and the other design a Corinthian 
hexastyle portico of equal merit. The flanks, 
however, with several stories of windows, are 
discordant,—though it may be right to say 
they would be concealed to some extent. The 
staircases in the principal front form square 
masses, and in one of the designs are termi- 
nated by Italian turrets. In the design with- 
out the turrets, there is little character of a 
place of worship,—a defect which is frequently 
repeated in the works exhibited,—and the 
portico of the upper story seems to have no 
way into it, and consequently has no appear- 
ance of use, which we must also regard as an 
error. : 

The design marked “Let the house be 
builded,” is still nearer in plan to the Surrey 
Hall. The author says he has avoided “ wind- 
ers” in the staircases “except where neces- 
sary.” In this design, and many others, the 
abutment to the thrust of the roof-timbers is 
not shown. Reference should be made to our 
notice of the Music-hall, for description of the 
ingenious contrivance resorted to in that build- 
ing. The exterior, with many arch-headed win- 
dows, is rather what would be called “ work- 
house-like” than ecclesiastical ——“ Mea Gloria 
Fides” has the same arrangement, but with 
semicircular ends to the plan, and the staircases 
in the radii of the semicircles. The chief fea- 
ture of the exterior is a Corinthian portico, 
semicircular. The seats of the lower floor are 
slightly curved in plan. The staircases have 
no winders, but have open well-holes——The 
next design, “Except the Lord build the 
house, they labour in vain that build it,” is 
amongst those having the general arrangement 
of the Music-hall, but with a ridged or sloping 
roof-covering in place of the curved roof corre- 
pga with the form of the ceiling. The 
plan has transeptal additions, as well as an 
apsis behind the pulpit,—the latter being a 
little in advance of the chord of the arc, and, 
as usual, on the level of the first gallery. 
The stairs have open well-holes and winders 
both. The chief front has more of ecclesiastical 
eharacter than usual, but poor details : there is 
a Roman Doric portico on steps, and there are 
turrets at the angles———The design marked 
“M,” though made with reference to the same 
model, is avowedly based on the Free-trade 
Hall, Manchester, which it resembles internally 
more in general forms than in the details, 
which are not satisfactory. The ceiling is 

nelled, and coved at the sides like the 

uilding at Manchester ; the columns not run- 
ning up. Here, again, there is an apse in rear 
of the pulpit, but in the gallery-story only. 
The baptistery is correctly placed in view 
of the congregation,—instead of behind the 
pulpit, as in some designs. Externally, the 
design is of Florentine character; and there 
being no windows to the lower gallery-story, 
the ends and the flanks are not inharmonious. 
The square-angle blocks of the staircases are 
terminated by cappings formed of curves of 
contrary flexure. The design “In good 
faith” has a nearly square form of the audi- 
torium, with the addition of seats in recess 
opposite the pulpit, and others angle-wise. 

he author would support his centre roof, 
with the roofing at the sides, by trussed girders 
from end to end of the building, a span of 
70 feet, in lieu of columns, and states that his 
intention is to avoid handrails, as well as 
balusters, to stairs. We need not now tell a 
committee, that though they may fittingly 
avoid the balusters, and have a different 
method of inclosure, they should, under every 
possible arrangement, require the handrail, and 
one on each side of stairs. The features of the 
exterior are an eight-columned portico, and 
high truncated roofs to staircases. 
The design marked “Ebenezer” is one of 





the best in the collection, so far as details in 
the exterior are concerned. Besides the en- 
trances at the ends, there are others at the 
sides—a desirable arrangement; but the 
author rather overstates the whole number of 
entrances, we think. The front and flanks 
here are in harmony, by the two-storied 
arrangement adopted ; but internally, one of 
the ranges of windows would be cut into two 
parts by the gallery. The general style is 
Palladian, with addition of floriated orna- 
ment to the hips of the curved roof and ends 
of the low louvre-like termination which runs 
along its summit. A two-storied portico, with 
the columns clustered in fours together, and 
flanking turrets carried up to a considerable 
height, but well composed as to the recession of 
the stages and general details, form the features 
of the end elevation. The baptistery is mis- 
placed.——“ Truth” is a design of Romanesque 
character, with staircases at the sides as 
well as ends, carried up as turrets with spire- 
cappings. The stairs wind round a central 
newel,— we need not say, the worst possible 
arrangement. The gallery fronts take the 
elliptical form on plan ; and the ceiling is ellip- 
tical in section. The porch with piers, and 
arches springing from columns, is the best part 
of the design. “De Propaganda Fide,” a 
boldly-executed set of drawings, is Lombard- 
Romanesque in character, for brick with stone 
dressings. The design “ Honi soit qui mal 
y pense,” the author calls “‘Lombardo- Eclectic.” 
The main building is set considerably back 
from the street ; two towers, with high orna- 
mented roofs, an apse, and a gable, with the 
common feature of the small colonnade, termi- 
nate its end ; and the space next the street is 
appropriated to an arcade on columns (forming 
a covered porch the full width of the frontage), 
and to vestries.——In “The Temple,” one of the 
very elongated plans, whatever there be of 
merit is in the chief elevation, which has a 
portico, formed by a central arch, and side 
openings with straight entablatures, the piers 
being clustered pilasters and columns. 

There is on one of the screens, a hastily- 
executed set of sketches which few will look 
at (marked with a peculiar device, not within 
the scope of type), having no claim to selection, 
but in which there is a clever touch in the 
pencilling, and taste and novelty in the orna- 
ment and the colour introduced. 

In another design, marked “The Taber- 
nacle,” with some labour in the drawings, there 
is a distinctive arrangement of plan and 
longitudinal section, but inadequately worked 
out. In the main portion of the plan, four 
columns carry arches of 30 feet span and a 
wooden ceiling ; and the galleries, circular on 
plan, are carried independently by iron co- 
lumns. Opposite the pulpit, or next the chief 
end of the building, the galleries extend back 
a considerable distance, and over the school- 
room. The main doorway leads directly up to 
the gallery-floor, the main floor in the circular 
part of the chapel being on the ground line, 
instead of raised some steps above it. The 
result is not in proportion to the ingenuity 
which is in the leading idea, and to the labour. 
The exterior is generally Lombardic. 

The author of “ Non Nobis Domine,” adopt- 
ing the plan of the Music-hall, and managing 
his exterior well in the grouping, though not 
otherwise, has copied the staircases of the hall, 
the narrowed treads included. The author of 
“A. Z.” has planned the passages of his seats 
radiating from the pulpit.—— In the interior of 
“Templa quam dilecta” there are two arches 
spanning 44 feet on each side, springing from 
shafts, the galleries being carried by much 
smaller columns. The exterior has a Roman 
Doric portico, and a clerestoried central feature. 
The structural boldness which there is in many 
of the designs is something extraordinary. 
The author of “Ubique” proposes an iron 
building, with a segmental roof-covering, 
carried by lattice girders on the outside. 

The design “ Metropolitan” is one of the 
very few which appear to adopt for the gal- 
leries, columns from the regular orders instead of 
iron shafts.—“ Quod erat facierum ” (sic) has 
some good features, though bad staircases.—In 
“Deo Volente,” the plan is an adaptation of that 

















of St. Sophia at Constantinople ; an arrange- 


ment which might have been worked upon 
with advantage by other competitors. “ By- 
zantine” is Saracenic rather than the style 
indicated by the name: the plan is b 
especially as to entrances, but the decorative 
details have considerable merit, and the draw- 
ings deserve praise. 

e are concerned to find that the merit of 
the majority of the works is in such slight pro- 
portion to the requirements of the case. 











MR. SMIRKE’S LECTURES AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY, 
INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE. 


Last year I had the honour of addressing to 
you some remarks on the subject of Form, as it 
affects design in exterior architecture. 

I propose now to submit to you the result of 
my experience and reflections on design in interior 
architecture. These two subjects readily admit 
of separate consideration, and, indeed, almost 
demand it; for the aim and purposes, as well as 
the means, of the designer in each case are widely 
different. In determining the external features 
of a building we have to consider, besides the 
character of the building itself, various collateral 
circumstances; such as, the nature of the site, 
the character of the surrounding scenery, and the 
aspect of the architecture with which our work 
may be associated; and it is the contours or 
bounding out lines of the building we design that 
in a great measure determine its effect. 

It is far otherwise with internal architecture : 
there we may disregard any collateral circum- 
stances, and are enabled to limit attention to the 
individual character of our subject. 

In designing the interior architecture of a 

building, there arises, however, a new and peculiar 
source of difficulty. Considerations of conveni- 
ence come in to embarrass our pencil and to com- 
plicate our difficulties. Architectural effect and 
fitness of arrangement will often militate most 
inopportunely against each other. We must needs 
have a door, perhaps, exactly where we would 
fain have had solid masonry; and light, perhaps, 
can only be obtained from the east, whilst esthetic 
considerations urge us to prefer the west. In 
fact, to reconcile these two important, yet often 
incongruous, objects forms one of the severest 
trials of architectural skill. 
The art of conveniently arranging the various 
parts of a plan, so as to fully adapt them to their 
special purpose, is truly one of primary import- 
ance to the architect. It is indeed @n obvious 
truth that, unless our plan be such as to afford a 
convenient collocation of its several compartments, 
and unless these compartments themselves are 
well adapted to their respective purposes, all the 
rest of our labour and our art will be idly and 
wastefully expended. 

To lay down a good plan, therefore, becomes 

the first duty of an architect, and demands his 
first and most earnest attention. 
It is not, however, on an occasion like the pre- 
sent that this subject of a convenient arrangement 
of a plan can be entered upon with advantage. 
Such a consideration is too technical for our pre- 
sent purpose, and comprehends too wide a range 
of subject for the time at our disposal. I will, 
therefore, on this point confine myself to the 
general observation, that simplicity and directness 
are cardinal virtues in all architectural arrange- 
ments. Avenues should be as straight, as short, 
and as obvious in their course as possible. The 
rules for the moral conduct of a man are very 
applicable to this branch of our art: his ways 
should be clear and obvious ; free from ambiguity 
and uncertainty ; without tortuous or dark places. 
When a turn is necessary, let it be one which 
cannot be mistaken. There should be no seeking 
for the way in or out. 

The first impression on entering any building 
should be such as is becoming its special purpose. 
The temenos of a Greek temple was well calculated 
to give an impressive air of sanctity to the temple 
itself, by excluding from view all incongruous and 
mean objects; enhancing, too, the architectural 
effect’ of the facade by surrounding it with suit- 
able accessories. 

A similar feeling, perhaps, led the early archi- 
tects of Christendom to form that peculiar fore- 
court, or atrium, in front of the naos, of which 
but few examples now remain, although probably 
this atrium was an essential part of every early 
Christian church. The Basilicas of San Ambrogio, 
at Milan, and of S. Clemente, at Rome, are very 
interesting, and nearly complete examples. There 
can be little doubt that the builders of that 





devout age were influenced by subjective con- 
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siderations of thiskind, although the ritual appro- 
priation of this portion of the building was to 
receive the catecumens of the church, and to 
afford a suitable and becoming place wherein the 
candidates for baptism might present themselves. 

At all events, a very powerful effect: must have 
been produced upon the eye and mind by thus 
shutting off from view the outer world and con- 
centrating attention on the more sacred structure 
about to be entered. It was perhaps a similar 
motive, a legitimate artifice for the purpose of 
strongly impressing the mind.of the worshipper, 
that led our old church-builders usuaily to form 
their doorways of very moderate dimensions. 
Great emphasis was ordinarily given to the west- 
ern and often to the lateral doors, by exterior 
decorations, and by recessed and gabled porches, 
often rising to @ height. of great grandeur ; but 
the actual opening of the doorway will generally 
be found comparatively low. The natural effect 
of this’ is.to produce, as it were, a surprise, and by 
the contrast to make more impressive the extent 
and. loftiness of the structure within. Turning to 
domestic architecture we shall not fail to recog- 
nize the efforts:made by the early Italian archi- 
tects in designing the entrance-halls of their noble 
palazzi to secure the benefit of a.favourable first 
impression. At Venice, especially, these halls are 
of large dimensions, and are treated in a broad 
and grandiose style, sparing of mere surface orna- 
ment, but usually embellished with ancestral 
statues and warlike trophies, of which one of the 
most striking, as-well as the most frequent, are 
the gigantie bronze: lanterns taken from an 
enemy’s galley. 

- Beyond the eutrance-hall of domestic buildings 
im Italy we sometimes meet with those inner halls 
which, perhaps, owe their origin to the example 
set by Palladio in his well-known Villa Capri, 
where a central hall of large size and graceful 
proportions gives means of communication with 
ail the principal apartments, itself sufficiently 
removed from the exterior to admit of being used 
asa saloon of general domestic resort; a happy 
idea, that was alike productive of beauty and con- 
venience, not only in the land of its birth, but in 
the interior arrangement of many of our own 
country residences. On turning to the ground- 
plans of some of our own princely structures we 
shall perceive how largely English architects 
availed. themselves. of this feature of Palladian 
art. Somewhat analogous to these inner halls 
are the cortili which form so usual and so graceful 
a. feature in Italian palazzi. 

‘These cortili may probably be regarded as 
lineally de&ended from the central peristyle of 
the Romans, which, as we see at Pompeii, formed 
the ordinary place of resort for the residents and 
visitors, as well as being a means of general com- 
munication with the adjacent apartments. The 
cloisters of conventual buildings were also, ap- 
parently, an amplification of the same idea, and 
may claim a similar descent, although used not as 
a forecourt, like the atrium of a basilica, but 
rather as a collateral adjunct, well adapted alike 
for exercise and for contemplation. Whatever the 
phase of art, whatever the mode of treatment, 
whether arcaded, columnar, or both, these enclo- 
sures afforded occasions for most picturesque and 
pleasing designs. 

At those interesting remains of Roman magni- 
ficence, called the Villa of Meceenas, at Tivoli, we 
find a remarkable instance of the union of an 
arcade and colonnade, forming a cloistered ambu- 
latory ; and examples such as this became the 
parent of a host of beautiful arrangements in after 
times, by which the greatest possible amount of 
variety and chiaroscuro was obtained. 

We must proceed now to an important feature 
in the plan of every structure of moderate height, 
destined for man’s occupation—I mean the stair- 
case. 

In the design of this, often very picturesque, 
feature, it must be admitted that we. owe but little 
to any examples of antiquity. In temples, stair- 
cases of ample size were obviously not required; 
bat I am unable tocite any instances of an internal 
staircase of striking effect or dimensions in even 
any classical remains. Magnificent flights of 
steps no doubt occur in interior architecture; and 
in Belli’s “ Description of the Greek Theatres of 
Crete,” translated by my able friend Mr. Falkener, 
as well as in other examples, we see evidences of 
the existence of double, returning flights of stairs, 
similar to those in frequent use in modern archi- 
tecture, having each flight enclosed within. solid 
walls, and setting us an example of sound and. 
solid construction well worthy of careful. study 
in the execution of our own public buildings., The 
newel-sta r, so charecteristica feature in the plans 





of a subsequent age, was certainly of purely Greek 
origin. 

A perfect example exists in good preservation 
among the ruined temples at Selinuntum. Its 
dimensions, however, are small; the diameter of 
the circle which contains it being but 6 feet 4 inches 
in dimension, which were subsequently greatly 
exceeded in the similar spiral stairs within the 
monumental columns of ancient Rome. The do- 
mestic architecture of Rome seems to have required 
little aid from interior stairs; and even in so 
sumptuous.a building as the Coliseum, where many 
thousands of spectators had to be provided with 
ready means of access to very high levels—a 
building, too, erected when Roman power and art 
were in their zenith, expressly to gratify the 
extravagant love of splendour and display, which 
characterised the Roman people, we find no indi- 
cation of any fine staircase. Among the buildings 
which remain to us of the earlier Middle Ages, it 
is still difficult to point to any notably fine stairs. 
Highly effective flights no doubt occur ; striking 
examples occur at Assissi, and at the cathedral in 
Lucca, where flights of stairs 7 or 8 feet wide 
occur, with marble balustrading, sufficing to show 
that Medieval builders were to some extent alive 
to the fine effects attainable by the artistic treat- 
ment of this: portion of their plan. 

Still these examples are of rare occurrence. It 
will be diffieult to refer to any case in this country 
of equal importance to that in the cathedral close, 
at Canterbury. The newel stairs, of which so 
many examples remain, as at Dover Castle and 
Tamworth Church (the latter presenting, I be- 
lieve, an almost singular example of a double 
spiral stair round one newel), were certainly the 
most usual form of stairs in buildings, even of the 
most important character during the whole 
Middle Age period. So much so, indeed, that the 
detached turrets which contained these newel 
stairs, became one among the most prominent 
features of domestic architecture throughout 
Europe during that period. It is needless to point 
out the numerous examples that everywhere re- 
main, but I would say that perhaps no city con- 
tains more remarkable ones than that, so rich in 
seenic effects, viz. Nuremberg. Wherever this 
turreted staircase occurs, it always constitutes a 
pleasing and striking object, imparting an agree- 
able variety of outline to the architectural compo- 
sition. 

As peaceful arts advanced, and men ceased to 
look for security in embattled buildings, the artistic 
eye of the builder soon perceived the opportunities 
that were afforded by interior flights of stairs for 
pleasing and pictorial effects. Nor could he be 
insensible to the extreme inconvenience of a newel 
staircase which, whatever its width, can neces- 
sarily offer but one place where the treads and 
risers are of proportions at all convenient to per- 
sons ascending or descending. 

In the quiet. times of the later Tudors, stair- 
cases in this country began to assume their proper 
position and character, and there is no part’ of our 
old Elizabethan mansions on which the builders. 
seemed to have dwelt with more pleasure, or on 
which they were more wont to exercise their 
fancy than the staircase. 

But whilst those fantastic works were in course 
of erection, which we see at Crewe Hall, Hatfield, 
and many other places, the more polished artists 
of Italy were erecting staircases of magnificent 
proportions and bola character, although of a 
totally different aspect. This is a phenomenon of 
art well worthy of observation. At the very time 
when those rude and sometimes grotesque works 
were being executed here, to which I have been 
alluding, there existed in that land of art stair- 
cases, designed by the great Italian masters, which 
were consummate models of grace and refinement, 


master; Palladio. From these our Elizabethan 
and Jacobean works differed as widely as these 
latter did from the works of their English. pre- 
decessors. The genius of cach. people is well typi- 
fied in this diversity. Broad, bold, irregular, and 
unrefined—such were the characteristics of the 
one school; whilst the staireases, contempora- 
neously erected by the other school, were grave, 
symmetrical, and extremely simple, although of 
much bolder dimensions. 

I am well aware that the study of this contrast 
may lead different minds to very different con- 
clusions. The picturesque and quaint exuberance 
of our own old manner of designing the balus- 
trading, for example, seems calculated to win the 
admiration of the mere painter more readily per- 
haps than the plainer and. more sober balustrades 
of the Italians; while a different feeling may pre- 
vail in the colder temperament, which is forced, 


his profession, working, as he does, not.on. canvas, 
but im solid masonry. 

That this more simple and less ambitious cha- 
racter of balustrading was. affected by Mediaeval 
architects of the best period, as well as by the 
architects of the Palladian age, is a fact that may 
lead us to the conclusion that, much as we may 
admire, we must, as architects, be slow to imitate 
the pictorial wantonness of design prevalent in 
the. sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in this 
country. 

As time advanced, the sobriety of manner which 
distinguished Italian architecture in the fifteenth 
and earlier part of the sixteenth century gave way, 
and staircases began to be designed ina capricious 
and fantastic manner. 

An excess.of freedom, and a wonderful power of 
execution, led to the erection of staircases that are 
fit rather for the study of the scene-painter than 
for that of the architect. 

Greatness of dimensions, however, was a merit 
to which all were alive, and we accordingly find in 
Italy staircases of a size sometimes almost extra- 
vagant. The staircase in the Albergo dei Poveri, 
at Genoa, is 115 feet by 63 feet ; and that in the 
Royal Palace, at Naples, is no less than 163 feet 
by 85 feet. 

The Renaissance school, of which we are treating, 
employed two very different types of staircases, 
each, perhaps, equally susceptible of beauty: one 
wherein both ends of the steps are inserted into 
and supported between two walls, as at the Cretan 
Theatres already named. The other, where only 
one end of the steps was inserted into the walls, 
the opposite end simply resting on a wall, orother 
sufficient support. As notable and familiar exam- 
ples of the first type, I might point to the prin- 
cipal staircases at Versailles, Fontainebleau, and 
the Louvre, and to a host of Italian examples, 
which it would be superfluous toenumerate. This 
form of stairs is capable of great dignity, as well 
as of great beauty, but it has some inherent incon- 
veniences. The raking soffite of each flight is a 
source of difficulty in design, and gives rise to 
some unpleasing appearances: it is wanting in 
lightness and freedom of effect, and is open to this 
practical objection, that persons ascending and 
deseending do not see each other until they 
abruptly meet on the landing. The staircases of 
the second type are, on the other hand, far more 
free and open, and the eye expatiates over the 
whole area of the staircase at once. It is needless 
to multiply examples of this latter, familiar, form. 

The elegant work of Palladio, at Venice, already 
named, and the stupendous staircase already 
referred to at Naples, are well-known illustrations 
of this type. I might add, perhaps, as a third 
variety of staircase, those wherein there is no turn, 
and where the stairs extend in a continuous straight 
line,—a form of plan by no means. to be recom- 
mended, except where the height to be attained is 
very moderate, or where the width of the staircase 
is of the most ample kind ; as at the Royal Library 
at Munich. The Scala Regia, in the Papal Palace 
at Rome, must, however, be admitted to bean 
example presenting an extremely striking archi- 
tectural scene. 

The proportions are colossal, and the flight is 
flanked on either side by astately colonnade. The 
effect of this staircase is artfully heightened by a 
very peculiar expedient, which, as far as I know; 
is without a precedent. The flanking walls of this 
staircase are not parallel, but gradually and imper- 
ceptibly approach each other, the width at one 
(the lower) end being 10 feet more than at the 
other. The result of this is, by an illusion, to 
prolong the perspective, and to increase the appa- 
rent length of the colonnade to the view of a 

person approaching: the state apartments,—an 


_ arehitectural fraud, ingenious it may be admitted, 
like that at S. Georgio, in Venice, by our great 


but which I cannot recommend to your imitation. 

It is, I think, to. the second type of staircase, 
that I would point as that which most deserves 
your attention. 

Schinkel’s great work, the Museum at Berlin, 
affords a favourable illustration of it; and a still 
more colossal staircase at the same Museum has 
been recently executed by Stiiler. The dimen- 
sions on the plan are about 140 feet by 70 feet; 
the walls affording, of course, a vast expanse of 
surface for the frescoes of Kaulbach and others. 

Munich, also, furnishes various fine examples; 
which the architectural student will do well to 
observe. 

The principal error to avoid in these great 
open staircases, is any appearance of tediousuess 
in mounting. It should never be overlocked 
that the great—indeed, the sole object of a: stair- 





case is to facilitate our way upwards or down- 


| wards, and no display of architecture will rec: n- 
as it were, on the architect by the very nature of 


cile us. to any unreasonable amount. of manifest 
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indirectness in our upward or downward course. 
Those large, straggling, tedious stairs, up which 
we are occasionally obliged to travel, interrupted 
by perpetual landings, and which, by following, in 
their turnings, all the four sides of the staircase, 
seem to lead us in any direction rather than that 
which we desire to take, are at once unsightly 
and inconvenient. 

Before I quit the subject of staircases, I desire 
to commend to your observation and study, the 
opportunities that a single flight of even a few 
steps afford of producing an agreeable effect. It 
would be easy to multiply illustrations, but I will 
confine myself to two or three very simple 
instances, occurring in that land of art—lItaly. 
At the entrance into the Ospedale dei Incurabili, 
at Genoa, some local circumstances imposed on the 
architect the adoption of a very indirect line, the 
public street not being at right angles with the 
direct line of access to the interior of the hos- 
pital. So far from submitting to this awk- 
wardness as a necessary evil with ignominious 
resignation, the architect struggled successfully 
to overcome the difficulty, and to give an ap- 
parent, although he was unable to give a real, 
symmetry to the plan, by the somewhat pictur- 
esque arrangement shown on the drawing. 

To descend ‘to a still humbler illustration, I 
would adduce an instance which I chanced to 
observe in a small and very unpretending house at 
Bologna. In a straight passage of moderate 
width it was necessary to rise 4 or 5 feet. The 
most convenient place for the steps required for 
this purpose was in the middle of the passage. 
The natural course for an uninventive mind would 
have been to adopt the very plain and prosaic 
course of placing so many parallel-steps in a row, 
and so to get the passenger up and onwards in the 
simplest and most inartificial way; but such a 
mode of proceeding would ill accord with the 
esthetic views of an Italian artist of the sixteenth 
or seventeenth century. He broke his flight of 
ten steps into two flights of five steps, by a land- 
ing, with a short piece of ornamental parapet on 
either side, and thus not only gave these few steps 
a positively ornamental effect, but really assisted 
the passer, both up and down, by affording a 
means of intermediate support. I cannot refrain 
from pointing to a third example of a like nature, 
which attracted my notice at a convent in Rome. 
Bernini, who was its author, belonged, no doubt, 
to a debased school ; but he was an artist of -ex- 
cessive boldness, and indeed vigour. His principal 
aim seemed to be to avoid insipidity at any cost. 
In this little work he entailed, it is true, upon all 
succeeding ages, as long as ‘his staircase may be 
used, a constant and never-failing source of incon- 
venience; but he achieved his great object of 
avoiding the abhorred simplicity of a straight 
flight, and produced a highly pictorial effect with 
very small means, and within a small compass. 
Do not imagine that, in pointing out to you this 
example, I am advising you to follow it; but such 
instances are suggestive; and we may frequently 
observe that in contrivances of this nature, in- 
significant and unobtrusive though they be, a 
really inventive talent displays itself. But it is 
time to quit this subject of staircases, and I 
hasten to enter the apartments to which they 
lead. Let us first, however, stay our steps for a 
few minutes, and parley on the subject of the 
passage or corridor that we have to traverse before 
entering the apartments. 

Good taste, and, indeed, common sense seems 
to point out the propriety of rendering the 
architectural aspect of a passage somewhat 
conformable in style and treatment with the 
more important object to which it leads, whe- 
ther it be a church or a chamber. The eye 
and the mind would thus be, in some measure, 
prepared for and attuned to the subject upon 
which it is about to be exercised ; care, however, 
being always taken to keep this passage subordi- 
nate and comparatively subdued, so that no danger 
may be incurred of disappointment. Many modes 
present themselves of giving architectural effect 
to this passage: variety of light and shadow is an 
important means of doing so. We all feel the 
beautifal effects of this variety in natural scenery : 
those glimpses of sunshine, those alternations of 
gloom and cheerful daylight, which aressuch charm- 
ing incidents in a forest scene. Analagous effects 
are obtainable in our own art. A long passage 
may be greatly diversified by a judicious breaking 
up of its length with alternations of chiaroscuro. 
With the same object in view of diverting the 
attention and relieving the monotony of a long 
corridor, we may often perceive the advantage of 
placing an object of interest for the eye to dwell 
on such as a picture or a piece of sculpture at its 
termination, or at a turn in its course. 





In Italy, where our art was always so inti- 
mately related to the painter’s art, and where the 
architect scarcely ever failed to see his object with 
a painter’s eye, examples of these tasteful arrange- 
ments abound. 

The most beautiful passage in the world is, 
probably, that which Raffaelle designed and, with 
his pupils, executed at the Vatican Palace. Inde- 
pendently of its frescoes, of world-wide celebrity, 
the proportions of its arches and piers give it an 
unspeakable grace. Yet, beautiful as it is, the 
subordination to which I have just adverted has 
been so well observed, that the Stanze to which it 
gives admission lose nothing whatever of their 
beauty by the contrast, that beauty being of a 
grander and more elevated character. Whilst on 
the walls and vaulting of this corridor are depicted 
light arabesques and playful ornaments, the walls 
of the Stanze bear some of the grandest master- 
pieces of the-genius of painting. 

In the vaulted corridors which surround the 
great Flavian Amphitheatre we have another very 
remarkable instance of correct judgment in our 
art,—a most dignified work of architecture, and 
strictly consistent in character with the great 
building of which it forms a part. There can be 
little doubt that the imposing corridors which 
surrounded this, the greatest as well as the most 
popular public buildings in the ancient metropolis 
of the civilized world, were repeated over the whole 
empire, and became, not only the model on which 
all other works of a like nature were subsequently 
erected, butthe fertile parent-also of those beautiful 
arcades which so frequently court our -admiration 
in works both of the middle and the later ages. 

These are indeed two pre-eminent examples 
which I have cited, and it may be thought.that, as 
in moral training deeds of heroic daring seem to 
be almost discouraging examples to set ' before 
ordinary minds, which need-rather lessons of con- 
duct in ordinary life, so those noble -works of the 
highest grades of art, it: may be thonght, offer no 
available materials for our imitation or study in 
fulfilling the humbler tasks that fall to the lot of 
most of us. It is not so, however. A right prin- 
ciple is applicable alike to great things and small, 
and I consider that the rule to which I have just 
adverted, and which I wish to urge on your atten- 
tion, viz. that which teaches us.to render every 
passage conformable in style, yet subordinate in 
treatment, to the exactment to which it leads, is 
of universal application. Let us now proceed to 
the consideration of those apartments towards 
which we have been advancing.* 








ROME. 
LECTURES AT THE ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


Messrs. ASHPITEL, G. E. Street, and F. Hayter 
Lewis having kindly arranged to describe, re- 
spectively, Rome, Venice, and Cairo, as illustrated 
by the photographs on the walls of the gallery in 
Pall-Mall, East, on Tuesday evening last, Mr. 
Ashpitel commenced the course. 

Mr. Tite, M.P. F.R.S. took the chair, and in 
doing so showed how large a sum the Society had 
already raised for its purpose, and dwelt on the 
value of photographs in an archeological and archi- 
tectural point of view. He said this was the-second 
exhibition of the Society, which had been formed 
for the purpose of obtaining exact representations 
of all that was valuable to architects and archzo- 
logists ; so as to bring to their own doors, at the 
cheapest rate, those subjects of interest that could 
only be seen after long and expensive journeys. 
He dwelt with much force and effect on the 
excellence of the institution, and congratulated 
the members, not only on the rich collection of 
artistic treasures on the walls, but on the pro- 
spects for a future year. Many works, the 
speaker went on to say, were now made accessible 
to all, which were not so when he was a young 
man : the object of the'Architectural Photographic 
Society was to earry this out even more fully. It 
had done something, but hoped to go further. 
Spain, for example, offered them a new field; and 
next year they hoped to have many from that coun- 
try. David Roberts had shown the value of the 
buildings there, but the majority were unknown 
excepting toa few. It was very gratifying to see 
so large a meeting has had then assembled, and he 
had great pleasure in introducing to them Mr. 
Ashpitel, who had kindly undertaken to speak to 
them of Rome. He might express his conviction 
that no one had looked more carefully than Mr. 
Ashpitel had done into the problem still unsolved, 
—the arrangement and position of the Roman 
forum. 





* To be continued. 





Mr. Ashpitel commenced by regretting that it 
‘was impossible to do adequate justice in the short 
‘space of time to such numerous and such impor-: 
tant subjects as were then before the meeting. 

There were no less than 120 beautiful photo- 
graphs by Mr. McPherson, representing ‘the 
temples, fora, triumphal arches, basilicas, amphi- 
theatres, aqueducts, churches, fountains, tombs, 
—every one of which had some valuable history 
attached toit. In fact, he believed no spot on 
earth had so great and various points of interest 
as Rome. A holier feeling might attach itself to 
Jerusalem, and a bright, though transient, lite- 
rary history to Athens. But Rome was not 
only the seat of the empire of the world; the 
home of poets, orators, and statesmen; the 
cradle of the arts; but here were the footsteps of 
the first apostles; here was shed the blood of 
the first .martyrs of the Chureh; hence went 
forth the.missionaries of the truth to the western 
world; and hence we derived our arts, our 
civilization, and our religion. It was here, again, 
in the Middle ‘Ages, that the revival of literature 
began, and poetry, painting, and music flourished, 
and a second era of glory commenced. No one, 
whether painter, sculptor, musician, soldier, ora- 
tor, statesman, or Christian, could walk the streets 
of Rome, without at every turn.meeting with 
some object to inspire him with the liveliest 
emotions. 

He would first shortly describe the-situation of 
the city. It stood in a vast plain, the Campagna 
reaching nearly from Florence to the borders of 
the kingdom of Naples, about 200 miles in length, 
and bounded by the Apennines on one side and 
the.sea on the other. Rome, as is in the mouth 
of every schoolboy, stands on -seven hills; but 
these are not hills in our sense of the word, like 
Shooter’s Hill or Highgate, but rather steep cliffs. 
It is probable, in fact, at. one time it was only one 
large hill, which had been cleft into various forms 
either by an earthquake or the action of water. 
These were pointed out in a diagram. It would 
be remembered that in the wars between the 
Romans and Sabines, the latter held the capital 
and the former the Palatine. These, though called 
hills, were really precipitous rocks, accessible enly 
at certain points. Drawings of them in thestate 
they probably were in during the.earliest days of 
Rome were then-exhibited. The low ground be- 
tween these hills, afterwards so celebrated through- 
out the world as the Forum,.was.then a marshy 
swamp, and the Romans .at that time had not 
sufficient.engineering skill to drain it. But their 
common.sense guided them -to do first, what now 
in London we are doing at. last. They determined 
before building a city to provide an effectual drain- 
age. This was done by Etruscan artificers, in the 
reign of ‘Tarquinius Priscus, and the work remains 
a marvel of their skill to the present day. The 
photograph was then pointed out. The arch is 
about 15 feet wide by the same height, while 
the largest part of the sewer now about to be 
commenced in London is but 10 feet by 12 feet. 
It is-composed of three rings of vast blocks of 
stone, some 5 feet long and 3 feet. thick.* 

The next subject was the Temples: of these, 
which abounded in Rome, we have several very 
beautiful photographs. The oldest temple of 
which there are now any remains is said to have 
been. that of Vesta, erected by Numa, of which there 
are three representations on the walls. But this, 
though a round temple and much like that repre- 
sented on the medals, cannot be the Vesta, but 
probably is that of Hercules the Avenger, as it is 
close by the spot where the hero is said to have 
slain the robber Cacus. It is considered a small 
temple for Rome, but is 55 feet in diameter, and 
the columns, which are of pure-white marble, are 
3 feet higher than those of the church of 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. It will be convenient 
throughout the lecture to refer to buildings exist- 
ing in London, not that size always infers honesty, 
but, if connected with the latter, adds much to the 
magnificence of the object. 

The next temple referred to was that of Saturn, 
of which eight noble columns remain, about the 
same height as those last described. This was 
originally begun by Tarquinius Superbus, and con- 
verted into.a treasury by Poplicola: in later times 
the Temple. of Ops was added to it as the pablic 
bank. It was injured by fire, and has probably 
been rebuilt. The same remark applies to the 
beantiful little temple founded by Servius Tullius, 
and dedicated to Manly Fortune. From its posi- 
tion, which agrees exactly with the accounts of 
Dionysius and of Ovid, there is no doubt ofits 
identity. It was the favourite resort of the 
Roman ladies.at.a great. annual festival, as we are 





* Itis to be regretted, in a sanitary point of view, when 
the /urgeness of a sewer, per se, is urged as a merit.—Ep. 
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told by the latter author. The next in point of 
date of which we have a photograph are the 
Temples af Vespasian, built by his son Domitian ; 
and Antonius and Faustina, erected by order of 
the serate about fifty years afterwards. 

The magnificence of Rome must not, however, 
be judged by these photographs alone. Taking 
only one part of the city, that occupied by the 
fora, we find, from the Coliseum to the Capitol, 
and from the river to the foot of the Quirinal and 
Viminal, was one mass of noble public edifices— 
temples, curize, basilicw, triumphal arches, vast 
fora, &. Let the meeting suppose the entire 
houses in London swept away, from St. Paul’s to 
Somerset-house, and from the river to Holborn, 
and then the space filled entirely with public 
buildings, of dimensions far exceeding our own, 
and of the most costly marbles, and they would 
form some idea of what part of Rome was, with- 
out taking into account the Campus Martius, the 
Isle of the City, or the buildings beyond the 
Tiber. 

Mr. Ashpitel then referred to a large drawing 
he had made, and which had been exhibited at 
the Royal Academy last year, and which was a 
view of this part of Rome taken from the 
Palatine. 


As time pressed, he could only give a very | 


short account of the fora of Nerva and of Trajan, 


and the triumphal arches of Dolabella, Titus, | 


Septimius Severus, and of Constantine, as the 
photographs were severally referred to. These 
were, however, but a small part of those originally 
in Rome, which abounded in all the main public 
streets. Of the sixteen gates of Rome we have but 
two photographs—one of San Lorenzo, formerly 
the Porta Tiburtina, over which no less than three 
lines of acqueduct passed—the Marcian, Julian, and 
Tepulan, and which is said to have been rebuilt 
by Honorius; the other shows the Porta Mag- 
giore, which contained two gates—the Labicana 
and Preenestina. The former gateway has been 
blocked up, and on removing a mass of old rubbish 
a most curious tomb was discovered—that of 
Vergilius Eurysaces, who must have been a wealthy 
baker. The tomb is very large, about 35 feet in 
height, and is partly built of the old stone vessels 
used in making dough, and is decorated with very 
beautiful and spirited bas-reliefs of grinding corn, 
and all the operations of the baker’s art. Much 
amusement was afforded by the epitaph to his wife, 
which says, she was “the best of women, and her 
remains are now deposited in this bread-basket.” 
This led the lecturer to the subject of tombs, 
which in the later times of Rome increased in cost 
and magnificence to a degree that would be 
incredible here in England. 

The photograph of that of Canis Cestius was 
next referred to. This is a vast pyramid of solid 
stone,-110 feet square, and a little higher than 
the Duke of York’s Column. In this is only one 
small chamber, beautifully ornamented in stucco. 
It appears from the inscription he was one of the 
Epulones, who were charged with the office of 
providing what was called the banquet of the 
gods at the feast Lectisternium. Nothing fur- 
ther is known of a man whose name this vast pile 
perpetuates. 

It reminds one strongly of the philosopher’s 
visit to the Abbey in Goldsmith’s “ Citizen of the 
World.” He pauses before a huge monument, 
and asks for what might this gentleman have been 
renowned? ‘“ Why,” answers the guide, “ not 


famous for anything I know of, except his having | 


a fine tomb in Westminster Abbey.” Nocontrast 
can be greater than the modest graves in the 
English burial-ground, which lies at the foot of 
this vast pile, particularly that of the poet, the 
unfortunate Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

The next photographs were those of the tombs 
of Cecilia Metella, the wife of Croesus, the richest 
man in Rome: this is a round tower, 110 feet *in 
diameter and 110 feet high, the walls of which 
are 35 feet thick. The tomb to the Tossii family, 
corrupted into the temple to the Cough (Tosse), 
the Minerva Medica, supposed to be a sort o 
Pantheon, and the tombs on the Appian Way, 
which have already been found to reach six miles 
from Rome, and probably further. But the most 
imposing and gigantic of all is the mausoleum of 
Hadrian, now the castle of St. Angelo. This 
consists of a lower story, 223 feet square (40 feet 
longer than the front of St. Paul’s), out of which 
rose a circular tower 188 feet in diameter, finishing 
in a cone, the whole being 310 feet high, or half 
as high again as the Monument. This was covered 
with marble and adorned with most splendid 
statues: unlike the other tombs, it had a great 
many chambers, which are now converted into 
state prisons, in one of which the celebrated 
Benevenuto Cellini was confined. 


After a short review of the photographs of the 
aqueducts which supplied Rome with water, and 
which were originally nine in number, and mea- 
sured together the almost incredible length of 
250 miles, the Coliseum was next brought into 
notice. This enormous building, 620 feet by 
513 feet, and higher than the Nelson Column, 
would seat 87,000 spectators; while the number 
at the Burns festival at the Crystal Palace is said 
to have been 14,000. The building was used, as 
is well known, for the cruel purpose of witnessing 
the gladiators butcher one another, or some poor 
wretch thrown to savage beasts, to be torn limb 
from limb, the popular excitement being as great 
as that of our own on a Derby-day. There is, 
however, a peculiar interest attached to the build- 
ing, as it is said to have been the work of a Chris- 
tian architect, Guadentius, and to have been 
erected by the Jews taken captive at the siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus. This was also the scene of 
the martyrdom of many of the ancient Christians : 
in fact, some traditions say that it was here St. 
Ignatius was thrown to the lions. The system of 
admission was then explained, and it was stated 





that metal check-tickets, numbered just as ours 
are, had been found in the ruins.* 








WORKS IN FRANCE AND SPAIN. 


THE Rue Neuve Notre Dame has been for some 
days closed against the circulation of vehicles. 
Excavations are being made in the middle of this 
street for the construction of a subterraneous 
passage, destined to unite the ancient buildings 
(now abandoned by the administration of public 
assistance) with the Hétel Dieu, to which they are 
to be annexed. These excavations have brought 
to light ancient vaults and stone piers, most 
probably the remains of the foundations of the 
church Sainte Géneviéve des Ardents, which 
formerly stood in this street. In 1747 the church 
was thrown down to make room for additions to 
the Foundling Hospital, which served for some 
time as a Bureau des Hospices, and are being now 
prepared to fill their original destination. 

The Rue Notre Dame, built in 1163, was first 
called Rue Neuve, and in the thirteenth century 
took its present title, which it, however, quitted 
for some time under the Revolution for that of 
Rue de la Raison. If the great projected works 
for throwing open a large space round Notre Dame 
are carried out, the above street will disappear by 
the demolition of the Hétel Dieu and the Found- 
ling Hospital. 

Workmen have just commenced digging out the 
foundations for the piers of a gigantic bridge 
to serve as a viaduct for the railway from 
Paris to S. Maudé, Vincennes, Fontenoy, Nogent, 
S. Maure, and La Varenne, to be opened on the 
Ist of May next. 

The Zoological Gardens of Acclimation of the 
Bois de Boulogne are to stand on 15 hectares 
(37-07 acres), purchased for forty years. The annual 
estimate of receipts for sales and entries, 200,000f. ; 
capital, 1,000,000f.; to be raised in 4,000 shares 
of 250f. each, in three instalments. Each share- 
holder of one share to have, besides the usual 
privileges, one personal right of entry per year, 
or twenty tickets. Each holder of five shares is 
entitled to a ticket for admission during reserved 
hours. M. Rothschild is banker to the company. 

Some weeks past workmen were employed on 
| the Place du Havre, in Paris, laying down a new 





| gas-pipe, which was isolated from the old one by 
|means of a stopcock attached to a small lead pipe. 
On the 6th ult. one of the inspectors of the gas 
company was imprudent enough to descend into 
the trench with a lighted cigar in his mouth, and 
| while he was stooping down to measure the mouth 
of the pipe the end of his cigar came in contact 
with some escaped gas, and a violent explosion 
took place. The inspector received considerable 
|injury, and a great number of panes of glass were 
shattered in the adjoining houses. 

In the Rue St. Jacques the materials of Nos. 
57, 59, 61, and 63, were sold by adjudication on 
the 10th ult. These houses were cleared away for 
\the continuation of the Rue des Mathurins St. 
Jacques, parallel to the Rue des Ecoles as far as 
the market-place Des Carmes, where it will run 
into the Boulevart St. Germain. The Rue des 
Mathurins ran formerly from the Rue St. Jacques 
to the Rue de la Harpe. 
| Boulevart Sebastopol. In 1220 the street was 
called Rue du Palais des Thermes, on account of 
the principal entrance to this ancient palace being 
in the street. In 1300, 1421, and 1450, we find 
it still under the names of Rue du Palais des 
Thermes, and Rue du Palais. Towards the last 


* To be continued. 








Now it ends at the) 


period it took the name of Rue des Mathurins, its 
actual name, derived from a convent of the 
Mathurins, founded there in an almonry dedicated 
to St. Mathurin. The Rue des Mathurins St. 
Jacques was, at its origin, a very narrow street, 
about the same sort as its neighbour, the Rue du 
Foin, on the site of which the Boulevart St. 
Germain was opened in 1857. Later, by virtue of 
letters patent of the 3rd of December, 1672, and 
renewed the 29th of January, 1676, this thorough- 
fare was widened out, though in an insufficient 
degree, as we see that by a ministerial decree of 
24 Messidor an. V. signed Benezech, orders were 
given for the street to be 9 métres wide. The 
important modifications within the last few years 
in the quarter of the French schools in Paris have 
rendered the complete reconstruction of the above 
roadway perfectly necessary, excepting a portion 
which borders on the Rue St. Jacques. 

Some months ago the municipal authorities of 
Paris determined to establish on the heights of 
Chaumont, between La Petite Killette and Belie- 
ville, vast reservoirs for the distribution of water 
in Paris. The project is about to be put into im- 
mediate execution. The valuator of the town 
council of Paris is treating with various parties 
for the possession of such portions of ground as 
are indispensable for the commencement of. the 
works. In all there are about fifty different pro- 
prietors, in fifty-five lots, five houses and six hold- 
ings covered with light constructions, temporary 
shops, &c. &c. The area required is 31,820 métres, 
and the sums offered amount to 264,483f. 50c. 
These new reservoirs will contain altogether as 
much as those of Ménilmontant, Mongeau, Passy, 
Rue Racine, Panthéon, and Vaugirard united. 
They are to be worked by a powerful steam- 
engine, established a little beyond the Pont de 
Flandres, at the spot where the waters of the 
Canal d’Ourcq, are less disturbed by the passage 
of boats. When these works are completed, Paris 
will not suffer so much from scarcity of water. 

The opening of the new Boulevart St. Germain 
will suppress fourteen houses in the cloister of the 
Bernardins, and nine in the street of that name. 
The latter, opened in 1246, and taking its name 
from the convent, was the theatre of a singular 
Fronde scene, related in the memoirs of Guy Joly, 
published in 1649. 

Cardinal Retz and the Frondeurs, in order to 
excite a new sedition among the people, endea- 
voured to persuade them that the court wished to 
assassinate Joly, a councillor of state, at the 
Chiatelet, and a great favourite with the people. 
To do this, they placed his pourpoint and cloak on 
a lay figure, and with a pistol shot made a hole in 
the sleeve. All preliminaries arranged, D’Estain- 
ville lay in wait for the carriage, and fired into it, 
Joly “ducking” his head, and lifting up his arm, 
as was arranged in the “programme.” He was 
of course carried to the nearest surgeon, opposite 
St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, and was stripped to 
see if he was wounded. The surgeon was deceived, 
and in his report to the Government, stated that 
a very large scar was left by the ball, which passed 
through the sleeve, but it is on record that 
Master Joly scraped the skin from his arm with a 
gun-flint the evening before. 

Several streets, those of Montholon, Ribouté, 
Blue, Cadet, de Buffault, are about to lose a con- 
siderable number of their houses, by the prolon- 
gation of the Rue Lafayette. Their names origi- 
nated as follows :—Montholon was the state coun- 
cillor in 1780, when the royal order was issued, 
permitting a street to be opened on lands belong- 
ing to Lenoir and Co. 

Rue Cadet, first called Rue dela Voirie, because 
rubbish was shot there, owes its present name to 
one of the landed proprietors, as does also Rue 
Ribouté, called after an agent of Lenoir and Co. 
Rue Buffault, was, by order of the king, called 
after one of the ministers. Rue Blue takes its 
name from a factory of washing-blue established 
in 1802 by a M. Story: its prior name was Rue 
d@’Enfer, on account of the noisy disturbances 
created by the soldiers quartered in the Caserne 
de la Nouvelle France, hard by. 

The following are the results of an inquiry 
recently made on the drainage in the department 
of Oise. The surface drained is 2,000 hectares 
(4942-29 acres statute), spreading over 153 “ com- 
munes,” and carried out by 224 proprietors, The 
average cost was 361f. per hectare. The return 
of wheat from 19 to 26 hectolitres per hectare, 
and the oats from 28 to 40. The actual value of 
the land per hectare was increased by 1,555 f. and 
the revenue 45 f. 

At Boulogne, after four years’ hesitation, the 
authorities are reconstructing the theatre, which 
can be terminated in the course of this season. 





At Perigueux, barracks and a church are being 
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built on the lands of Capecure, a new part of the 
town. The project of the floating basin, after 
having passed through the net-work of the ad- 
ministration, is to be shortly submitted to the 
approbation of the Corps Législatif. 

The Roman Railway Company, “La Société 
Générale des Chemins de Fer Romains,” have 
issued a notice that they are prepared to receive 
tenders for a supply of rails, called the “ Vignole” 
rail, for the permanent way of the line from 
Rome to the Adriatic on the one hand, and on the 
Ancona line to the river Po on the other hand, 
forming together a length of about 510 kilométres. 
The “cahier des charges” can be seen at the 
company’s offices, 99, Rue Richelieu, in Paris, and 
tenders will be received from any ironmaster, 
home or foreign, up to the evening of the 15th of 
February. 

At Rouen the question of warehouses and stores, 
er “docks” as the French term them, is again 
brought forward. Steps are being taken for the 
immediate purchase of a large piece of ground on 
which the future “magazins,” already commenced, 
are to be established. Persons appointed by the 
company are to travel in England to study our 
models of that branch of our commercial enter- 
prise, closely (de prés) on the ground. The first 
information that they will obtain is, as one of the 
French papers says, “ qu’il n’y a pas de docks sans 
basin, et Von ne parait pas encore y avoir songé.” 

A meeting of the Northern Spanish Railway 
Company was held at Madrid on the 19th ult. 
under .the presidence of the Marquis de la Vega 
Armijo, in the grand saloon of the Spanish Credit 
Mobilier. The lines form a total length of 723 

. kilométres, 237 of which are completed, and ready 

& for the rails: 180 kilométres will be ready in a 
few weeks, so that more than half the line is on 
the verge of completion. 

Between Madrid and the Escurial, notwith- 
standing the difficulties encountered in the Torro- 
dolones tunnel, and between Avila and San Chil- 
drian, the line will be finished in the beginning 
of 1860. 

Between San Childrian and Valladolid the 
works will be completed next April. From 
Valladolid to Torquemado, they are already 
finished. The Alar section can be ready for the 
rails in about three months. At the end of this 
year the section of Torquemado to Burgos can be 
also completed. As to the sections from the 
Escurial to Avila, and from Burgos to Vidasoa, 
the nature of the ground will not allow any 
exact time to be fixed for the conclusion of the 
works, although they do not present any serious 
difficulty. The earthworks from Vittoria to 
Burgos (123 kilométres), can be completed in 
a year. The greater portion of the works be- 
tween Vittoria and Alsasua have been contracted 
for. Between Tolosa and Vidasoa there is no 
very heavy difficulty; and of the 46 kilométres, 
of which the section consists, 20 have been con- 
tracted for on terms advantageous to the com- 
pany. The difficulties of the line occur principally 
at the Pass of the Pyrennees, between Alsasua 
and Tolosa, where, in a space of about 60 kilo- 
métres, it will be found necessary to construct 
sixteen tunnels (forming a total length of 6,596 
métres) and four important viaducts. This is the 
only portion of the line likely to retard the total 
completion of the railway. 








BUILDINGS IN NOVA SCOTIA GARDENS. 


Ovr readers will remember the account we gave 
some time ago of this part of Shoreditch, and the 
sketches of what grew in these gardens. Since 
then the refuse heap has been cleared away, and a 
block of dwellings for families is in course of erec- 
tion under the direction of Mr. H. A. Darbishire, 
architect, and at the cost of the excellent Miss 
Burdett Coutts. 

-The building is 176 feet long, and 32 feet 7 
inches deep, with a total height from the ground 
line to top of the cornice of 46 feet. It consists 
of four stories of dwellings, and an attic story 
containing laundries, with the usual appliances 
for washing, boiling, and wringing the clothes, 
club-rooms, and large covered areas for the exer- 
cise and amusement of children in wet weather. 

On the ground floor there are four tenements 
of three rooms each, six tenements of two rooms 
each, and two tenements of one room each. In 
addition to these there is a porter’s tenement, 
consisting of two rooms and an office, which is 
situated between the two principal entrances to 
the building ; an arrangement which brings the 
entire building under the inspection of one super- 
intendent. Each of the three upper floors con- 


tains five tenements of three rooms, seven tene- 
ments of two rooms, and one tenement of one 


room, giving fifty-two tenements and one office 
as the total habitable accommodation within the 
building. The dwellings are arranged on either 
side of two corridors, each 82 feet long, with 
windows at each end, and an open staircase in 
their centre. These corridors are intended as the 
great ventilators of the place, as they are always 
full of fresh air, which finds its way into the 
dwellings whenever their doors are opened. We 
are informed that in a building arranged upon 
this principle, which has been regularly occupied 
during the last six years by at least 250 persons 
of various ages and sexes, not a single case of 
fever has occurred, and the medical officers attri- 
bute this marked exemption to the constant and 
ever changing supply of fresh air to the corridors 
by means of the open staircases and windows at 
their extremities. Adjoining each staircase are 
two sculleries, one appropriated for the use of the 
men, the other for the women. Each of these 
contains two water-closets (there should be more), 
one bath, with sponging basin, lavatory, with five 
basins, and a waste. As these occur on every 
floor, there are eight sculleries in the whole build- 
ing. They are supplied by cisterns upon the 
roof, and from their central situations, are acces- 
sible from every tenement. 

A dust shaft, with suitable flaps at each corridor 
level, passes from the attic to a dust-bin in the 
basement, having a separate access from without, 
which prevents annoyance to the tenants, and 
tends to keep the passages clean. 

Separate entrances are provided for the recep- 
tion of baggage and furniture. All the dwellings 
are 8 feet high, and average 12 feet in length: 
their width is dependent upon the extent of their 
accommodation. The living-rooms vary from 
10 feet to 11 feet in width, ‘and the bed-rooms 
from 6 feet to 8 feet in width. 

Each living-room is provided with a cooking 
range, containing fireplace, oven, boiler, hot-plate, 
and tryvet, a meat-safe and a cupboard. 

The whole of the interior walling, except that 
of the entrance vestibules, which is plastered, is 
finished with distemper colour, upon neatly- 
jointed stock brickwork. The exterior is executed 
in stock brickwork of the usual description. 

The entire cost of the building, when completed, 
will be between 8,000/7. and 9,0007. much of this 
sum being absorbed by the excessive depth of the 
foundations. 

We are not quite sure that those for whom it 
is intended will like the aspect of the lofty pile, 
substantial and handsome though it be, but we 
sincerely hope our anticipation may prove incor- 
rect. We-would have had it less lofty, and with 
more of the character of a number of separate 
dwellings. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
ST. PAUL’S. 


THE ordinary general meeting of the members 
of this Association was held on Monday even- 
ing last, at 16, Grosvenor-street: Mr. Henry 
Ashton, V.P. in the chair. 

The minutes of the former meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. Nelson announced some 
donations,amongst which were the Revue Générale 
de L’ Architecture ; from the Architectural Publi- 
cation Society, the volume for 1857-8, part 2, 
with illustrations, some of which were copied 
from original drawings in the possession of the 
Institute ; together with photographs represent- 
ing Stonehenge, by Mr. E. B. Fisher, of Salisbury. 

Mr. Godwin, Fellow, on the part of several 
members who took considerable interest in 
the progress of the Architectural Publication 
Society, claimed permission to address a few 
observations to the meeting in connection with 
the donation from the Architectural Publication 
Society, which had just been announced. The 
part presented to the Institute that evening, 
which was the second for the year, was one of an 
exceedingly interesting nature. It contained 
twelve plates, each having several subjects upon 
it, there being in all more than sixty examples; 
and some of these plates were such as could not be 
produced in any other way than by the arrange- 
ments of such a society: for example, that of 
chamfer stops included a large number of spe- 
cimens from the portfolios of half a dozen archi- 
tects, or more. The observations which he was 
then addressing to the Institute were made with 
the express purpose of calling attention to 
what had been accomplished by this society, 
and in order that, through the published pro- 
ceedings of that evening, its claims might be 
still further advocated with the profession gener- 





ally. Many of the profession were scarcely aware 








that there had been already issued 180 plates, com- 
prising some 800 or 900 subjects, which illustrated 
the Dictionary down to the beginning of letter D. 
Nearly one-third of the text was, he believed, 
already completed ; and supposing that they could 
receive an accession of 250 or 300 members, the 
committee would be at once able to proceed with 
the completion of the work in a manner that 
would do credit to them, and be of service to the 
profession, as well as to the -art likewise, he 
ventured to hope. When it wasremembered that 
these subjects were wholly contributed from the 
portfolios of members, and that the arrangement 
was entirely a labour of love, entailing, as was 
always the case, great exertions indeed on the 
part of a very few members of the society, it 
would be seen that the work possessed a strong 
claim on the profession generally. Those who put 
forward, as a reason why the work should not go 
on, the time which it had been already in hand, 
and who augured, from that, that a very long time 
would elapse before it was completed, had it in 
their power to shorten this interval very materially, 
because, in all cases of the kind, the cost of pro- 
duction in the first instance was the same whether 
1,000 copies were taken or only 100; and it would 
be seen at once that an accession of members 
would not only enable them to proceed much more 
rapidly, but it would have the effect of giving to 
each member a larger quantity of matter for the 
guinea which he subscribed. Amongst those who 
had contributed were Messrs. Sydney Smirke, Digby 
Wyatt, 'I'. L. Donaldson, Papworth, O. Hansard, 
D. Mocatta, F. Penrose, Falkener, Ferrey, E. 
I’Anson, Scoles, Lockyer, Lewis, Teulon, Garling, 
W. Burges, Waring, Newton, and others, and 
any member of the profession who felt that the 
illustrations already published did not in his 
opinion include all the necessary subjects, had 
nothing in the world to do but to open his own 
portfolio, or to induce his friends to do so, and to 
place them at the disposal of the committee, who 
would be happy to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded them to render the work more 
perfect than it already was. It would be remem- 
bered that in that room, not long ago, allusion 
had been made to the excellent and costly nature 
of architectural publications issued abroad, and 
surely, in the case of the only publication of 
the kind which would be unique in this country, 
and which, he ventured to say, when completed, 
would be certainly worth more than the money 
it cost, it would be a disgrace to England, if 
aid were not given to those who were carrying 
it on in the way in which they felt it ought to be 
done, so that it might be rapidly completed, and 
might afford general satisfaction. He therefore 
begged leave, most respectfully and earnestly, on 
the part of the Publication Society, to solicit from 
the profession generally that co-operation which 
would enable the committee to proceed with their 
work vigorously and efficiently. 

Mr. Jennings said he had withheld his subscrip- 
tion because he was informed the back engravings 
were not to be had. There was no doubt what- 
ever as to the satisfactory mode in which the work 
would be executed in future, but there was a 
difficulty about the earlier portions. 

Mr. Lewis, as a member of the committee, had 
very great pleasure in saying that the early copies 
were scarcely to be had. They were buying them 
up whenever they heard of their being in the 
market, but they had not been able to get them 
under cost price, and he hoped they never would. 
At the present moment they had thus got in 
hand one, or two, or three sets, which were ready 
for any member wishing to subscribe. 

Mr. Jennings said he should be very happy to 
put down his name as a subscriber. 

Mr. Kerr stated that it was only the earlier 
portions, consisting of essays and illustrations, 
which were out of print: these were quite inde- 
pendent of the Dictionary, which could be had 
complete at any time. He had now a question 
to put in reference to the proceedings at a 
recent meeting, which he felt sure would not be 
deemed impertinent : he wished to know whether 
M. Silvestre was connected with the schools of 
design in Paris, and had been sent over by them 
to inquire into some matters connected with our 
schools of design ; or whether the position of that 
gentleman had been properly understood? Be- 
cause he had seen some observations which were 
made by him to the Institute, quoted by the 
Atheneum, and that body appeared to be treated 
with some disrespect. 

Professor Donaldson stated, that he knew 
nothing of M. Silvestre, except what he had 
stated, the other evening, that he was a foreigner 
who had come over to England to inquire into 
the state of art in this country, and the means of 
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art-edueation which existed. He had never seen 
the gentleman until:then. 

Mr. Kerr was sure the council would excuse 
him -for saying that while they exercised very 
great care in recommending any individual be- 
longing to our own country, they ought to exer- 
cise equal care in introducing any foreigner, and 
that they,ought to be perfectly certain of his in- 
tentions. “The language which had been used at 
their meeting by M. Silvestre had excited very 
great-astonishment amongst architects and artists 
generally. 

Professor Donaldson said, M. Silvestre had 
called.at the Institute casually, and had been intro- 
duced by Mr. Digby Wyatt, as a foreigner and a 
gentleman connected with a certain inquiry. He 
was not introduced by the council in any way, and 
the remarks which he (Mr. D.) took the opportunity 
of making to the meeting were without the concur- 
rence or:authority of the council. He was simply 
introdweed by the honorary secretary, Mr. Wyatt, 
exercising that discretion which he felt sure that 
gentleman never exceeded or abused. 

Nr. Nelson observed that M. Silvestre had 
previously given an exposition of his views before 
the Society of Arts, and some discussion had taken 
place there, from which he thought it must be 
evident with what views that gentleman had come 
to this country. 

Mr. Kerr thought it was very unfortunate that 
the ‘Society by whom he had been introdnced 
should be held up to ridicule in a non-professional 


paper. 

‘Mr. Bell said he:knew-nothing of M.:Silvestre 
beyond the fact of his having called upon 
kim. He believed, however, that he was autho- 
rized by the French Government, or at least 
by a minister of state, though he did not 
exactly know in what department. Our own 
Department of Art appeared to be satisfied that he 
had come to this country with proper authority, 
and, he-believed, had done all in their power to for- 
ward his:views. Personally, he might repeat, that 
he knew nothing of him; but, as his claim toa 
hearing was being discussed, he would:really say, 
upon what he believed to be the best authority, 
that he had been duly authorized by the French 
Government. 

Mr. Godwin said it would, perhaps, be:satisfac- 
tory to the members of the Institute to be re- 
minded that ‘Sir Charles Eastlake, who was in the 
chair of ithe Society of Arts, as -president of 
the Royal Academy, had distinctly received M. 
Silvestre as the accredited agent of the French 
Government. 

Mr..F..C. Penrose then‘read a very interesting 
paper on various matters-eonnected with St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, having reference.especially to the even- 
ing special services, \the works done, and the pro- 
posed ornamentation ofthe interior of the edifice, 
after what might be supposed to have been the 
designs of Sir C. Wren. {Lo this we hope to:be 
able to return. 

‘Mr. Hansard ‘remarked upon the question of 
sound, that it had been found (as quoted in 
Saunders’s book .on Theatres) that the human 
voice, on being ordinarily excited, reached 75 feet 
around and in front.of him, whilst at the back it 
only extended to a distance of 30 feet. 

Mr. Parris.said he had remarked, from his expe- 
rienee of ‘St.’ Paul’s, that he.could be heard dis- 
tinetly at the distance of 220 feet, when he was 
immediately under the eye of the dome. Any 
person standing on a particular part of the pave- 
ment below, at a right angle, or nearly at a right 
augle from where his voice would strike the roof, 
could hear even a whisper with the greatest dis- 
tinctness: in,fact, he had often held conversations 
in that way. He believed Mr. Penrose had like- 
wise tried:the experiment. As he moved to a dif- 
ferent part of the dome, the person below would 
have to move to a different position, but in the 
same angle: when this became too great, the voice 
was lost. He had often tried the experiment, and 
found that the reverberations in a dome were 
always repeated thirty-two times, exactly corre- 
sponding with the points of the compass. It was 
the same at the Colosseum (London), where he had 
tried: it- with the flute, voice, and every ‘means. 
He had tried experiments in the same way in 
St. Paul's, upon the level of:the organ, and above 
and beneath it; and he found -invariably that the 
sound was.always best heard-at the point opposite 
towhereithe voice had struck. It.was precisely 
the.same with the voice ascending as descending : 
in fact, his attention had been called:to the:matter 
by hearing a man below ask another for sixpence : 
he-exclaimed, “Take care, he is giving you.a bad 
one;” .and the man immediately turned round, 
surprised.as to where the voice could -be coming 
from. He begged to return his thanks to Mr. 





Penrose far the handsome and altogether unex- 
pected. manner in which he had introduced his name 
into the paper of the evening, touching the resto- 
ration of the paintings in the dome. 

Mr. Ashpitel said, the action of the voice, as 
described by Mr. Parris, resembled on a large scale 
the familiar illustrations of the reflection in a 
looking-glass, or the rebound of a billiard-ball. 
He begged to move'that the thanks of the Iasti- 
tute be given to Mr. Penrose for his instructive 
and agreeable paper. 

Mr. Baker said, in the Builder, not long ago, 
there had been an able paper with regard to sound 
and the angle of incidence, and the writer rather 
differed from the idea that the angle was exactly 
similar to the angle of reflection. In the 
movements of wind and water the angle was 
somewhat inclined to follow the direction of 
the curve, instead of being reflected from it, 
and to glance off at a very obtuse angle. He 
certainly had no doubt that a great deal of the 
failure of the flat reverberators was owing to that 
circumstance ; and if it was at asufficient distance, 
the voice, when striking it, would follow ‘the 
surface. The fact of a speaker sometimes hearing 
sounds which were only intended forthe audience 
had been illustrated at St. Paneras Church, where 
the clergy sometimes heard the whispering of the 
children in the gallery atthe other end, adistance 


of more than 100 feet. 


A Member said, allusion ‘had been:made to the 
model of St. Paul’s:at Brompton. He had gone 
there a short time since, and it was.exactly in the 
same state as when placed there, although he 
understood it was ‘to ‘have been restored to its 
original condition. 

Mr. Penrose.—I understood :so, too. 

Mr. Ashpitel said (with reference to:an inquiry 
as to drawings of the means used to raise the 
materials at St. Paul’s), that he had not seen these ; 
but the original drawings for the building were 
at All Souls’, and were of an exceedingly curious 
nature. -Sir C. Wren appeared to have proceeded 
in this way : he first. sketched out on a moderate 
size his plan and elevations, and then he set these 
up in perspective, which would ‘be avery good 
mode for artists generally to adopt, for it was the 
only way of making a good and sound design. 
‘The geometrical drawings were drawn in pencil, 
and the perspective sketched in a rough way with 
ink and a little colour. He seemed to have de- 
signed and erased again and again, before he got 
a drawing to please him; and if ahy-went to the 
library of All Souls’, at Oxford, they should ask 
for the folios of sketches of Sir C. Wren. 

Mr. Godwin begged leave to second the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Penrose, and was sure those 
who had attended the special services at St. 
Paul’s, would all agree as to the good taste ex- 
hibited in his arrangements for fitting.up the 
centre of the church, althongh many of these 
were stated to be only of a temporary nature. His 
object in rising now was more especially to express 
a hope that the well-known epitaph or inscription 
to Sir Christopher Wren, which had become part 
of the history of the cathedral,.and of London, 
and which had now been out of its place for so 
long a time, might be restored. It-was the first 
thing which country people and foreigners coming 
up to London and visiting the cathedral looked 
for, and they were sadly disappointed-when it was 
not to be found. There was another point to 
which he alluded with great diffidence, namely, 
part of the proposition for decorating the cathe- 
dral ; and, without going into the general question, 
he would say that the inscription in immense 
letters round the drum of the dome, above the 
whispering gallery, as shown in the drawing ex- 
hibited, would, he was disposed to expect, be 
attended with anything but successful effect. 
These very large letters, it seemed to him, would 
have the effect unquestionably of reducing the 
apparent size of the cathedral. However, no 
doubt before anything of that kind were done, 
very grave consideration would be given to it. 
he believed that one of the most difficult things the 
profession had to deal with was the satisfactory 
management of colour in decoration. 

Mr. Lockyer ventured *to remind the meeting 
thatthe inscription in ‘St. Peter’s, at Rome, was 
in a similar position, and was considered very 
successful. The lettersthere were 6 feet in height, 
and they certainly did not diminish the effect in 
any way. 

Mr. Godwin thought that and other exaggerated 
forms most. destructive of the effect of size. 

Mr. Lockyer contended that any letters 6f small 
size would from below appear insignificant by 
comparison. He was glad to find that Mr. Penrose 
was an advocate for decorating the dome with 
Mosaic, for he was certain that any one who had 


‘seen the magnificent effect at St. Peter’s would 


be satisfied that it was the best material that 
could be used for the purpose. Its cost in the 
first instance would undoubtedly be serious, but 
its imperishability would, he thought, fully com- 
pensate for that, when they found that the frescoes 
and oil paintings in Italy, executed several hun- 
dred years after the Mosaics, were so faded av 
often to be difficult of recognition, whilst the 
latter, many of which were executed in the 
twelfth century, were perfect in form and colour : 
he believed there could be no doubt as to which 
were the most economical. 

Mr. Fraser was of opinion that the remark as 
to the unsuitability of the inscription had been 
elicited by the circumstance that in the drawing 
the letters were made to appear very dark and 
prononcés, whilst at St. Peter’s the letters were 
by no means such as would attract the attention 
of any person unless he was absolutely looking at 
them. 

Mr. Lewis said, when at St. .Peter’s, he had 
formed :a very strong idea, which was, that the 
entire scale of ‘the decoration .was too large, and 
quite in opposition to Medieval and Gothic ideas. 
He had never met :a person who did not think 
that St. Peter’s was much smaller than it really 
was, and he quite agreed in what Mr. Godwin had 
said. The holy-water font was supported by 
children, ‘beautifully executed of course, but at 
‘least: 6 feet:in height; and the effect of the acces- 
sories being on such:a large:scale, was of course to- 
diminish the size of the building in the eyes of 
‘any one -who «saw it for ‘the first time. In his 
opinion the effect would have been vastly enhanced. 
-had the ornamentation been on a smaller scale. 

Mr. Marrable said, that the oftener one-went into 
‘St. Peter’s the more he perceived the fitness of 
one object to the other, and the more the propor- 
tions grew upon him, until he was at last duly 
impressed with the gigantic whole. The propor- 
tions being ‘so nicely adjusted did certainly take 
‘away from the first-impression; but these grew 
‘upon the spectator as soon as he became accustomed 
ito the building. He had not found anything at 
‘all oppressive in the inscription there, and he 
‘thought that the cupids and cherubim impressed 
one with an adequate appreciation of the immense 
size of the entire edifice. Mr. Parris had madea re- 
‘mark about:sound, in-which he did not quite agree ; 
mamely, that the echo of St. Paul’s dome, or of 
any circle, always gave thirty-two reverberations. 
‘That was .a musical rather than an architectural 
question, and different notes.gave different vibra- 
tions, ‘thirty-two to one, and sixteen to another.; 
‘so that it all depended on the particular note given 
in the building. 

Mr. Parris replied, that musichad nothing what- 
ever to do with it. The clapping of hands would 
echo thirty-two times in a circle. It: was not tone, 
but reverberation, that he was speaking of. He 
had struck the canvas repeatedly at the Colosseum ; 
and, whether the stick was long or short, or 
whether the note was A or G, it always came to: 
the same thing. 

Mr. Bell said whatever decoration might be 
achieved by Mr. Penrose’s careful hands, he felt 
confident that sufficient experiments would be 
tried to ensure that the effect would eventually be 
good. But in the remark that St. Paul’s should 
be decorated with colour he thought everybody 
would agree. It was.amost.noble building, and it 
certainly seemed inadequate that it should halt 
half way, as it now did, between conception and 
completion. There was no doubt the interior 
required decoration; and if that was to be of 
a sacred character, he ventured to-say that sub- 
jects could be in a great measure afforded by the 
life of St. Paul, of whom almost more was known 
than of any other apostle; and in the “Acts” 
alone a great number of passages in his life could 
be found which had never yet been made the 


-subject of a painting. Sacred art in'this country 


was not at all encouraged to the same extent 
that it was in Italy. ‘Historic art at present 
received encouragement in some degree in the 
Houses of Parliament, in which were gradually 
growing up representations of great events in 
history. And it occurred to him, and he left it 
to Mr. Penrose to say whether it was feasible, 
that a great and noble purpose would be ac- 
complished if St. Paul’s could ‘be made to afford 
the same opportunity for a display of sacred art 
which was yielded on historic subjects ‘by the 
Houses of Parliament. 

Mr. Kerr said the question as to different modes 
of artistic treatment, whether in accordance «with 
the seale of the building, so that the mind had to 
grow up to it, or small, soas to give apparent size, 
was.a philosophieal and admirable one, and opened 








up a very interesting point of artistic study. In 
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dealing with. the decoration of our own noble 
cathedral, however, as he hoped Mr. Penrose 
would be called on to. do, he would necessarily 
continue the ornamentation upon the scale in 
which it had already been commenced. He 
fancied that Gwynne’s drawing, which was sus- 
pended on the wall, was upon the large scale of 
St. Peter’s ; and this was why the details that had 
been alluded to appeared so objectionable. He 
would not enter further into the subject than to 
allude to the extreme gracefulness of Sir C. 
Wren s designs, and to remark upon the surprising 
circumstance that a mathematical scholar as he 
was, and a mere outsider, should have come into 
the profession, and have produced a structure 
unmatched in the whole world: The view of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, as seen.from the river; was one 
of the most magnificent. sights which the realms 
of architectural perfection could produce. It 
would require the utmost tact and skill, on the 
part of Mr. Penrose, to produce a model of 
internal ornamentation that -would harmonise 
with the exceeding gracefulness of the cathedral 
itself. He looked upon the sounding-board which 
had been contrived by that gentleman (part of a 
parabola) as an exceedingly ingenious construc- 
tion, and one for which he deserved the warmest 
approbation of the Institute. 

Professor Donaldsopv concurred heartily in the 
motion of thanks to Mr. Penrose, for having intro- 
duced to the notice of the Institute the first section 
of the decorations of St. Paul’s; and he thought 
they should also hail with satisfaction the step 
taken by that gentleman for the proper orna- 
mentation of our central Protestant cathedral, for 
this was a point in which they ought not to fall 
short of any other nation or sect ; and, in carrying 
out the great end for which the great architect 
had designed it, there ought not to be anything 
stingy or mean in their mode of proceeding. He 
was sorry that the appeal had not been responded 
to in the manner in which it ought to be, and 
that the British public had not come forward to 
furnish the means necessary for carrying out this 
great design. Unfortunately the question was 
not between fresco and mosaics, but whether the 
improvements were to be carried out at all ; for if 
St. Paul’s were to be finished in a manner worthy of 
the original design, they should contemplate a large 
expenditure. Allusion had been made to the in- 
scription at St. Peter’s, but the reason it did not 
show to any disadvantage there was, because it 
was only made to fill up a frieze, and it occupied 
a subordinate position; whilst, according to the 
plan, the proposed inscription would occupy three 
times that amount of space. He agreed with 
Mr. Godwin, and should be sorry to see any in- 
scription or mere lettering occupying the place of 
high art; and for his part he would rather see 
that portion of the building taken up with some- 
thing artistic than literal. He took it that the 
letters had been merely introduced into the draw- 
ing to show that that portion was susceptible of 
something in the way of ornamentation. He 
would like to see there a procession of the saints, 
for example. The windows, which had a great 
effect on the interior aspect, ought to be filled 
with stained glass; and if these were appropriately 
decorated, they would give great dignity and 
volume to the whole church, besides doing away 
with the cold air which was derived from light 
passing through windows of a transparent white- 
ness. Mr. Penrose had alluded to Mr. Mylne, by 
whom the inscription to Sir C. Wren was put up. 
Mr. Mylne was not merely an engineer, but an 
architect, and went to study architecture at 
St. Luke’s, where he carried off a medal for the 
best design. It passed into the possession of his son, 
and he had seen it at New River Head hanging up 
a few years ago. It reflected great credit on our 
English artists that this should be carried off by a 
countryman from amongst Italians. Mr. Mylne’s 
feeling of art had been exemplified in Blackfriars- 
bridge, which was extremely creditable to his 
skill in design ; and he was sorry to say that of 
late it had been shornof some of its fair proportions, 
and did not do credit to the original conception. 
He found he was wandering from what he in- 
tended to say, but he had been led to do so by the 
mention of Mr: Mylne’s name, who had been 
associated with his own father for many years, and 
had done many things for the advancement of art 
in this country. Mosaics were a very splendid 
decoration for permanent monuments of art, and 
did not require renovation in the course of centu- 
ries, like frescoes or other styles of ornament. At 
Rome there was a very fine establishment main- 
tained for purposes connected with this art, and 
many thousands of scudi were annually expended 
in the purchase of pictures and other artistic 
works. Such a cost would never for a moment be 





contemplated. in. England, but there were many 
other sources of decoration in this country to 
which they could apply, if sufficient funds were 
only forthcoming to turn out St. Paul’s in suit- 
able and becoming style. There had been some very 
interesting discussion as to the proper scale to be 
used in buildings of such magnitude. He put the 
children on the steps-of St..Peter’s out of the ques- 
tion, for if they had been made of the natural size, 
they would have been floating in the water, or just 
looking over the edges ; and therefore the concep- 
tion was very paltry, and not that ofa great mind 
such as Michelangelo’s. It must be acknowledged 
that St. Peter’s did not at first convey that idea of 
magnificence and grandeur which was to be ex- 
pected,: but the place to see it to advantage was 
to ascend into the gallery immediately over the 
inscription, and just beneath the dome, and from 
this point, in mid-air, as it were, a fine conception 
was to be gained of the magnitude and extent of 
that noble building. In the same way, the best 
place from which to obtain an adequate idea of 
the size of St. Paul’s was from the whispering- 
gallery. Sir C. Wren had left many points un- 
touched with a view to decoration: stones were 
left plain in many parts,.and in others spaces were 
left for painting, and simply filled up with plaster. 
He had measured every part of the cathedral, and 
was therefore enabled to speak with confidence 
upon the point, and to state that perfect reliance 
might be placed on Gwynne’s very valuable sec- 
tion. In conclusion, he would express a hope that 
their friend, Mr: Penrose, and the noble-minded 
dean, might be furnished. with ample funds to 
carry out the decorations in a manner adequately 
to sustain the reputation of Sir C. Wren, and, 
above all, in a manner to do honour to the Pro- 
testant religion. ‘ 

The Chairman, on putting the motion of thanks, 
stated that-members, and especially those having 
the architectural care of public monuments, could 
not perform any service more valuable to the 
Institute, or to the profession at large, than in 
devoting their time to the production of some 
such paper as the present. There was nothing of 
more value, either theoretically or practically, 
than to receive the impressions of gentlemen who 
had such constant opportunities of observing these 
public monuments; and more especially through- 
out the country there were some as valuable and 
as interesting as any which were to be found in 
other parts of Europe. 

The motion having passed unanimously, 

Professor Donaldson stated that a very impor- 
tant special meeting would be held that day week, 
to receive the report of council as to the award of 
the Royal Medal, and other medals, and also the 
prizes for essays. It was very important that 
they should have a large attendance on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Henry Simpson Legg was then elected an 
associate, and the meeting separated. 








ON THE APPLICATION OF ART IN 
MANUFACTURE.* 


Paperhangings.—The principles that should regulate the 
designs for this manufacture are in mauy respects those 
applicable to woven fabrics. 

Flatness is essential for a wall-hanging, and designs 
giving shaded projections are against every principle of 
sound taste. Flowers, when well executed, I regard as 
decoration, for some of those by the French are so beau- 
tifully designed and exquisitely coloured, and when taste- 
fully adjusted their effect is so artistic, that I cannot 
classify them with simple wall-hangings; but the more 
ordinary flower papers, though I may admire them when 
well designed and coloured, I consider to have rarely so 
good an effect on the whole as flowers conventionally 
treated and geometrically arranged. 

Machinery now produces papers of many colours at a 
price so reasonable, that they come within the means of 
the humble cottager. Itis to be desired that these papers 
so used were in simple and quiet taste; but they are too 
often vulgar imitations of more expensive papers. 

Great progress has certainly been made during the last 
twenty years, and many difficulties have been surmounted, 
The papers are now in far better taste, and made at one 
half the cost; still they are not equal to the French; and 
those who have visited foreign factories as wellas English, 
soon discover the reason. 

Firstly, in England, they rarely wash the colours before 
using them: in France they wash them two or three 
times, and thus obtain those soft, solid grounds, with 
broad damask patterns printed on them so evenly, which 
we find it difficuit to equal here. 

In large French establishments there are artists en- 
gaged to design specially for them, and also to direct and 
control the workings of the patterns. This has a double 
advantage, for it brings intercourse with the workman, 
and makes him thus more intelligent in the arrangement 
of colours. 

Our manufacturers think it necessary to bring out 
yearly too many patterns. It would be tar better'to bring 
out one-fourth of the number, pay four times as ‘much for 
each design, bestow four times as much consideration on 
the working of each pattern, and save three-fourths the 
expense of printing blocks. 

In France, when a manufacturer thinks of some par- 
ticular kind of orsamental design, he would consult a 





* See p. 92, ante. 





poe + bear zoe A on the subject. But you manufacturers in 
n » you have not amour propre enow or 

you dread the expense. I strongly wane dames 22 
fear asking the advice and assistance of architects who 
have: made the various kinds of ornaments their parti. 
cular study. Your inquiry is, at any rate, a compliment 
to them;.and if men'of reputation cannot spare’ the'time, 
they may recommend you to some young travelied'archi- 
tect, who may help-you most advantageously. 

It appears to me that from the absence of artistic direc: 
tion there is-too much-repetition of certain colourings; as 
reds, blues, and greens, in flocks; and rarely anything 
but light grounds for the common papers, utterly neglect- 
ing the deep tertiary shades which throw up witle such 
brightness the lighter colours printed upon them. 

I think I have before said that I do not believethere 
is any ordinary English designer who understands’ the 
niceties of the various styles of art. If you were to ask 
for a wall-hanging consistently in Greek taste, I. do’ not 
doubt he would’ bring you an acanthus scroll pattern, 
shaded in high relief. He: would think that in copying 
a Greek architectural ornament of undoubted autho- 
rity, he was quite correct. It would not occur to him'to 
study the draperies and ornaments on the Etruscan vases. 

On Porcelain and Earthenware I sha)l not say much. 
In the former of these our country holds a high position 
from the devoted energy and good taste of certain:manu- 
facturers. 

In the common earthenware we have certainly much to 
improve as regards the forms. A vessel can as easily’ be 
made apleasing’shape as an ugly one. In an obscure vil- 
lage in Ireland I have seen girls carry on their heads from 
the well water-jars in common earthenware of a form that 
might have come from Etruria. The potter mouldedthem 
to what best suited the purpose, and luckily had not 
knowledge enough to distort them into extravagance: 

In: toilet services all raised ornaments on:the basin are 
completely: out of placé : they only. tend to hold the dirt or 
soapsuds. The:forms of the ewers I think-may be much 
improved: I searcely know one’of a thoroughily graceful 
and convenient shape. 

The Etruscan vases are particularly valuable as a fand 
of ornament for objects-such as these. It is not neces- 
sary to copy -them in black and buff: on the contrary, 
aos tasteful borderings can be used appropriately im any 
colours. 

I think a work giving the full-sized outlines: of these 
vases, and a good selection of the ornaments, would be of 
great value to the putteries and various industrial trades 
of this country. It is worth'the attention of the:Govern- 
ment. 

In glass, for ornamental purposes, such as enamelled 
vases and objects of that description, we are:still behind 
the French and Germans; but, in white cut glass as 
applied to lustres, I think our countrymen are ‘equal,. if 
not superior, tothem, 

Very often, however, the designs of lustres are far too 
heavy and clumsy-looking. Transparency, lightness, and 
brilliancy are the characteristics of glass,.and,.above all, 
an arrangement of cutting which shows the beautiful 
prismatic colours to the best effect 

1 have noticed of late years very considerable: improve- 
ment in the taste of our table glass, and especially some, 
delicately relieved with Etruscan ornament. 

I do not refer to the subject of stained glass: itisnota 
manufacture, but an art. 

Metal-work.—Perhaps in no branch of our manufactures 
has a greater change been produced than in irom and 
brass work originated by the writings, the designs; and 
the personal instruction to workmen by the late Mr 
Pugin. 

The facilities offered by cast iron seemed to have quite 
effaced all idea of the wrought metal, till he called atten- 
tion to the absurdities committed in the former, and 
pointed out the superior beauty of the latter: above all, 
he brought forward the great principle—‘* Truth im:con- 
struction,” and explained the necessity of “‘ suiting the 
design to the material, and decorating the construction.’’ 

Notwithstanding the force and conclusiveness of these 
arguments, it is astonishing how great is the ignorance 
still prevailing-upon these subjects : you may see even in 
the present day at the most eminent makers Gothic (?) 
grates of which the sides are of stone design. 

In almost all specimens of this style, the grates are too 
clamsy, and many of'them have the bars ‘so ornamented 
that little heat can come from between them: as Pugin 
expresses it, ‘* All this comes from disguising instead of 
beautifying objects of utility.” 

I think a simple , with plain. bars, supported-on 
handsome fire-dogs, in a recess lined with tiles, is better 
looking and more suitable than a grate overloaded with 
incongruous ornament, modelled as if it were to be carved 
in stone. 

A few years ago:it was impossible to obtain the various 
iron fittings suitable for Medizeval work : now there is no 
difficulty, the art is spreading, and is becoming more 
generally understood. We can now depend on having an 
iron railing decorated with appropriate scroll-work and 
leaves, which bear aconsistent ornamentation, while they 
give pleasure by their recall of natural forms. 

In brass-work the improvement has, perhaps, had: a 
wider extension, from its more frequeut application to 
objects of daily use. 

In the various forms employed for lighting, particularly 
by means of gas, a more consistent style is now generally 
adopted. In medizeval work especially, the construction 
is founded on utility and the hand of the workman stamps 
his skill upon the ornamental forms that strengthen 
while they decorate it. What a contrast to the clumsy 
works of thirty years since, when the taste for ponderous 
masses of unsightly cast work. prevailed. 

Not many years ago, I remember seeing:in one’of the 
first London houses a chandelier called Elizabethan: 
its enrichments were partly Gothic and partly Grecian, 
quaintly relieved with portions of the never-failing 
Louis XIV. The ornaments were evidently selected, not 
because they were appropriate, but because they fitted. 

To design gaseliers in the Classic style, an artist) may 
study with advantage the bronze ornaments from, Pom- 
peii and Hercolaneum. He will there see no copying 
from architectural forms, but ornaments suited to the 
material. 

It is the great element. of beauty in metal work that it 
should be designed consistently with its material and its 
use; and this law applies equally to Classie: and to 
Medizeval work. 

In artistic bronze work I fear we have no class. of -work- 
men whatever : they abound in Paris, and the export of 
fancy works in‘this metal is of very considerable value, 
encouraging and employing-a-vast number of m1 
designers, and artisans. 

On Furniture.—The principle which should guide-us in 
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mental carving. well 
expressed, and the vari moul and ~—y> in 
correct style, and of suitable le great fault 


in the commoner furniture of the present day is excessive 
size and projection in the mouldings ; and, worse than all, 
overlaying it with vulgar, coarse, ill-executed ¥ 

those who cannot draw (for it offers immense 
facility to i 


: ignorance): it is a yg of a bit of 
scroll, a bit of shell, and a bit of foliage, all grossly 


In the better kinds of plain furniture, made by the first 
London houses, the taste is generally good; and I think 
the workmanship of the better kind of English cabinet- 
work is not to be excclied. 

Of late years the art of marqueterie, or the inlay of 
woods, is again come into fashion. This kind of orna- 
mental work is a very legitimate way of decorating furni- 
ture’. it was carried to a state of high perfection in France 
in the time of Louis XVI. by Reisner and others ; and is 
well understood and fairly executed in London at the 
present time. 

I think that when a cabinet or other piece of furniture 
is inlaid with marqueterie-work the panels should not 
alone be ornamented, but that a slight recall in the form 
of lines to the styles, or other subordinate parts, gives a 
better finish to the work. In the designs of these panels 
I would recommend a worker in marqueterie to consider 
that an arrangement of fiat ornament is more consistent 
than a bunch of flowers in a vase, which is too often 
introduced. 

Marqueterie inlay work is not peculiar to any style of 
furniture: it is equally applicable to the Classic and the 
Mediveval, as to the Louis XVI. periods: of course the 
ornaments must accord with each of these styles. 

Occasionally I find that furniture in the Gothic style is 
considered to be incompatible with modern ideas of taste 
and comfort, but this is quite an error. There is no 
quality of lightness, elegance, or beauty, possessed by any 
other style, which cannot with equal propriety be main- 
tained in Medizeval furniture. 

In all work of a superior character, it is of importance 
to consider the architecture of the room. The peculiari- 
ties of the style should be well studied, and properly re- 
called in the furniture, and not only in that, but in the 
wall-hangings, the carpets, the curtains. No one of them 
should blaze away at the expense of the rest, but all blend 
together to form one harmonious whole. 

I believe I have now considered most of the manufac- 
tures in which the application of art is of importance, not 
only as regards their fitness for architectural decoration, 
but really and truly also as to their commercial value. 
Our neighbours say, and very wisely, ‘‘ Le gout est le plus 
adroit de tous les commerces.”’ 

Let us hope that our manufacturers will devote a little 
more of that energy they possess towards fostering a 
taste which will give value to their works ; and though I 
have made observations that may seem depreciatory in 
some sense, believe me that no one can estimate more 
highly the enterprise, perseverance, ingenuity, and high 
mercantile honour of a class of men who have added so 
much to the wealth, power, and prosperity of this 
country. 

I will say to the artist who intends to direct his talents 
towards the art of design, first study nature, make your 
hand ready in the delineation of the varieties of flowers 
and foliage; then apply these in combinations of orna- 
ment; then study the various styles of ornament, more 
especially any one style to which you may purpose to 
devote yourself. Afterwards, when you apply your art 
to any particular manufacture, recollect that there are 
certain principles which should regulate the designs for 
it. Nor let me forget the artisan, the bone and sinew, 
the humble means of ing out these manufacturing 
products, who by quick intelligence, and quiet daily 
thought, has often originated vast improvements in them. 
These have my full sympathy. Let each and all engaged 
in manufacture ever bear in mind the words of an ancient 
Greek philosopher :— ; 

“The useful and the beautiful 
Are never apart.’’ 
Joun G. CrAce. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY, AND THE 
TEMPORARY BUILDING AT BROMPTON. 


Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced 
in the House of Commons that the whole of the 
National Gallery will be devoted to the national 
pictures, and that the Royal Academy, consider- 
ing that their independence would be compromised 
by accepting an offered site and grant of money, 
have determined to raise a building themselves. 
ier” House being now required for the 
Prince of Wales, it was necessary to remove the 
Vernon and Turner Collections. The building 
known as “Carlton Ride” was supposed to be the 
most proper place; but it was estimated that it 
would be necessary to incur au expense of not less 
than 3,000/. to place that building in a condition 
to receive the pictures, and that after all they 
would not be safe, as the building was not fire- 
proof. It was almost impossible to find any 
building competent for the purpose, and it was 
then suggested to the Government that they might, 
on that part of the land at Kensington Gore 
rented by the Royal Commissioners, for the con- 
venience of the Government, erect a gallery to 
receive those collections until the building at 
square would be ready to receive them. 








So far as ex was concerned, 

— Gore would not cont ab much at would 
to porary ng a 
Cariton Ride in eat state to toosive the pictures. 


the building at 





RUMOURED DECORATIONS AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 


We hear that it is not unlikely that endea- 
vours will be made to give a more striking aspect 
to the great orchestra, on the occasion of the ap- 
spuniliee Handel Commemoration, than it pos- 
sesses at present, and that the vast area of the 
centre transept, and more, will be covered with 
a velarium, after the manner of the Roman amphi- 
theatres, appropriately decorated. To paint and 
raise it will be a work of some difficulty. An 
allegorical painting, in the place of the ugly bed- 
tick that encloses the tropical end, is also spoken 
of. The general idea has been sketched out by 
Mr. David Roberts, R.A.; and Mr. Dawson will 
probably aid in carrying it out. 





THE WALLACE MONUMENT FOR 
STIRLING. 


From about twenty designs and models sent in 
for competition, and which have been on view for 
several weeks, the committee have chosen a model 
by Mr. Noel Paton, consisting of the representa- 
tion of a lion, in an enraged or threatening atti- 
tude, bending over the prostrate figure of a 
man whose body terminates in the coils of a ser- 
pent, his right-hand grasping a broken sword, and 
his left a broken chain. The other portion of the 
chain hangs from the neck of the lion, indicating 
that the animal had arisen exasperated and broken 
the chains with which it had been attempted to 
bind him. It bears the inscription on the base on 
one side, ‘‘ To the Memory of Wallace, the Saviour 
of the Liberties of Scotland;” and on the other 
an inscription in Latin. The tower and colossal 
figure supported by the minority are the pro- 
duction of Mr. J. Rochead, architect, Glasgow. 





OTTAWA, CANADA WEST. 


WE have received a lithograph, the “ inevitable 
lithograph,” as Mr. Cockerell used to call it, of the 
river front of a mansion now in the course of erec- 
tion at Hunterston, on the banks of the river 
Ottawa, two miles distant from the city of Ottawa, 
the capital of Canada as selected by Her Majesty. 
If it be, as we are told it is, one of a class of build- 
ings of which several are now being constructed in 
Western Canada, it speaks well for the progress 
of the country. The building is 120 feet frontage, 
by an average depth of about 50 feet, and is con- 
structed of the limestone of the district, with 
marble dressings to the quoins, window jambs, and 
cornices, also found in great abundance near the 
locality. The mansion is being built for Mr. 
Robert Hunter, from the designs of Messrs. Stent 
and Laver, architects and civil engineers, of 
Ottawa, and is described as replete with every 
comfort to which modern domestic architecture is 
capable of contributing. The grounds are being 
laid out by Mr. Wyatt, of Hamilton, in keeping 
with the style of the architecture of the build- 
ing, which may be called Elizabethan. 





THE NEW GEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.. 


THE inaugural address by Mr. Toulmin Smith, 
barrister-at-law, the president, on “The find- 
ing of true Facts;” has been printed for this 
Association by Taylor, of Little Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields. It is an able and practical 
address, evidently of an enthusiastic fact-finder in 
geology, and contains minute instructions how to 
chip stones for specimens; how to bag and pack 
them ; how and where to seek for them, &c. &c. 
In the outset are some remarks on theory and 
fact, to which it behoves both false fact-mongers 
and false theorizers, as Mr. Smith would call 
them, to give heed; but how does it happen that 
although he distinguishes, pointedly enough, be- 
tween theories and false theories, as well as 
between “true facts” and “ false facts,” the drift 
of his remarks goes entirely to confound theories 
with false theories on the one hand, and facts 
with érue facts on the other ? Perhaps it was to 
be expected in one who has such a horror of 
centralization, and such a love for—how shall we 
correctly express the antithesis P—centrifugaliza- 
tion in matters of social polity, that he shonld be 
rather lop-sided in regard to the relative estima- 
tion of the centralizing profundity of theory on the 
one hand and thecircumferentializing superficiality 
of fact on the other; but even Mr. Smith ought to 
know that “true facts” as he calls them, or fucts 





pothesis or 
ccgtanation. This only shows the im- 
portance of theory all the more. He does not 
even seem to be aware that generalization based 
on facts is in truth, so far as it just theoriza- 
tion. The discovery of facts requires little else than: 
hands, eyes, and ears, all centralizing in the mere 
circumference or superficies of the mind, as it were ; 
whereas the rearing of theories based upon these 
facts is a generalizing process which requires 2 
man to have something like mental depths, beyond 
the shallows of mere fact-collection. Geology 
runs much more risk, in the present day, of going 
astray in the hands of the fact-dealers than in 
those of theorizers, and Mr. Smith’s false balance 
between fact and theory assuredly tends stray- 
wards, 
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THE HOUSE OF A PAINTER IN PARIS. 
EXTERNAL DECORATIONS. 


Last year a house was completed in the Cité 
Malesherbes, Paris, by M. Jollivet, painter, as a 
residence for himself, aided by M. Anatole Jal, 
architect, which calls for notice, especially because 
of the amount of art bestowed on the external. 
decorations of it. The Revue Générale de 
V Architecture* (Vol. XVI. pp. 73 and 115), 
contains a full account of it by the owner, with 
various illustrations, of which we have availed 
ourselves in preparing the accompanying view of 
the north front. It stands on asite of which the 
two fronts—facing north and south, and therefore 
favourable for a painter’s studio—extend 10 métres. 
50 c. while the depth is 23 métres. The land 
cost 8747. About 1,600/. was the sum set apart 
for the house, which oeceupies the whole widtlr 
of the ground, and is 1} métres in depth. 
At the end of the ground there 1s a glass- 
covered atelier for painting on slabs of lava. 
The third story above -the basement of the 
house is the painter’s studio, and is about 18 feet; 
6 inches in height. The window, it will be seen, 
is of large size, and so arranged with a landing in 
front as to admit of the sending in and taking out: 
of large pictures by means of a block and fall. 
The north, or entrance front (engraved), is con- 
structed in stone and brick, and decorated with 
terra-cotta, enamelled and coloured, and with 
paintings in enamel upon lava. The garden front 
is constructed in brick, rubble, and plaster. The 
interior is fitted up plainly, with a view to the- 
execution of painted decorations hereafter by the 
owner. Referring to the works of Lucca della 
Robbia and Bernard Palissy, M. Jollivet describes 
very fully the processes adopted to produce what 
he desired. He selected the terra-cotta of M. 
Garnaud, which was treated with olive oil to get 
rid of its porosity before applying the enamel. 
Theterra-cotta and thelava slabs are fixed by means’ 
of strong brass eyes on hooks, or rides, of similar 
metal in the walls. He recommends the enamel 
of M. Hachette. Blocks of lava are obtainable, 
2 métres 40 c. by 1 métre35c. M. Jollivet, it may 
be mentioned, executed the paintings on this mate- 
rial for the porch of the church of St. Vincent-de- 
Paul, Paris. He cautions those who would use it 
against attempting to fire plates of it of larger size 
than that named above. ‘The plates can be joined 
without injury to the effect. The paintings om 
the lava were executed by M. Gillet. The 
enamelled decorations cover about 30 métres su- 
perficial, and cost about 164/. charging nothing” 
for the drawings, which were made by M. Jollivet 
himself. This could be reduced, it was thought, 
inasecond work. The amount was thus divided:— 

Francs. 

Models in plaster, furnished to M. Garnaud.. 490 

25% métres of impressed terracotta, without 

the white enamel..........sesesesceceeeees 


4% métres of lava, covered with white enamel 280 
Enamelling and burning the terra-cotta and 


lava, and painting part..........sececeseee 
UXIMG...0ccccccccccccccscvcccccccscecsecsees 40 
Frances 4,110 


In looking at the fagade, the small prominence 
given to the entrance doorway will be objected to 
by the majority of the examiners. 


et 





* Of this excellent work we shall have something more 
to say in an early number. 
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FRANCS AND POUNDS. 


I PRESUME that the adoption of the decimal 
system in money is only a question of time, and 
any striking advantages which belong to it, be- 
yond those which are popularly known, should, I 
think, be communicated to the public. Anyone 
having transactions with France must occasion- 
ally have to reduce francs into pounds sterling ; 
and, as we have no equivalent to the franc in our 

resent money, errors in small amounts constantly 
occur. At the exchange of 25 francs to the 
pound, the franc, valued at 94d. gives 19s. 93d. ; 
at 98d. we have 20s. 3$d.; and at 10d. (the 
general notion), we get 20s.10d. The correct 
value is 240d. + 25 = 93d. which is not repre- 
sented in our coinage. By the decimal system, 
the exact equivalent at par (25 francs) is 4 cents, 
or 40 mils. Thus, 25f. x 4 = 100 cents, or 1,000 
mils, or 12. Take a larger sum, 172f. 90c. x 4 
= 691°60; i.e. 691 cents and 6 mils = 6°916/. 
By reversing the process, our money will be 
readily converted into francs, thus: 25°570/. call 
it 2,557 cents + 4, = 6839f. 25c. ‘The following 
table shows the analogy which will exist between 
Englieh and French moneys :— 


Francs. Cents. 2é. 
1,000 00 = 40-000 
100 00 = 4000 
10 00 = °400 
1 0 = "040 
10 = 004 
5 = 002 


That is to say, the French sow will be the exact 
equivalent to our new halfpenny, or 2-mils piece. 
Gro. CLARIDGE. 





ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 


THE alleged circumstance of the transmission of 
the news of the birth of the Prussian prince in six 
minutes after that auspicious event took place, 
is a wonderful one, if true; and the speech of 
Mr. Bright made at Rochdale is known to have 
been reported,—telegraphed from the north of 
England,—and, although delivered vivd voce at 
Rochdale in the evening,—was in course of 
being printed at the Times and other news- 


paper offices at three o’clock of the same night: 


or morning, so that at early breakfast time 
the full intelligence was on the table of many 
thousands throughout this metropolis and of the 
important towns adjoining. Mr. Bright’s speech 
occupied nearly a page of the leading papers. The 
Queen’s speech was sent with the same celerity 
to distant nations ; and we have faith enough in 
science to believe that ere long intelligence from 
the most distant parts of the civilized globe will 
be conveyed to the great centres of civilization in 
London and Paris in the same rapid manner. 

The recently-invented machines used for tele- 
graphing by electricity have gained the power of 
printing, on paper, by means of the needle, the 
messages sent froma distance. It willnot be new 
to those who are particularly connected with the 
scientific progress of the age if we mention the 
manner of electric printing, which has now come 
into general use ; but to many of our readers it 
will be interesting to know that the electric 
printing is managed by means of an application 
of delicate clock-work, which causes the motions 
of the electric needle to be placed on narrow slips 
of paper in the following form :— 


H O w A R 


E 





These characters, which in such a simple way 
express letters, are marked on long strips of 
paper with very great rapidity. At Lothbury 
we are in a few instants in communication with the 
Hague, and if the wires were laid we might hold 
similar discourse with the capital of the Sultan, 
or with that of the Russian empire. 

The electric telegraph has thus been taught to 
write or print in letters which are as intelligible 
as ordinary printing to all those engaged in this 
method of communication; and seeing how well 
this great power, when thus wisely applied, per- 
forms its work, why should we despair that, 
having learnt its letters, and got well forward 
with writing, composition for the general use 
may not be equally possible ? 

We have before mentioned that the electric 
telegraph affords employment to a considerable 
number of respectable and educated females : 
at the Lothbury office about eighty are con- 
stantly at work; and the increasing use of this 
means of communication will throughout this 


country alone give the means of obtaining an 
honest living to several thousands of women, which | 
will be infinitely better than the starvation of 
needlework. 

Mr. Allan, the telegraph engineer, has been! 

exhibiting and explaining, at the Liverpool Under- 

writers’ Rooms, to a large number of merchants, | 

ship-owners, and others interested, his deep sea’ 

rope, or conductor, of which we have already} 

spoken. 

The Channel Islands telegraph has twice been) 
injured, and failed to carry intelligence between 

England and Jersey. Friction against a rock. 
appears, according to the Jersey Times, to have 

been discovered to be the cause of injury. 

Street telegraphy, by wires overhead, seems to 
be making progress in Glasgow. 

On the 29th of October telegraphic communica- 
tion was first completed between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide; and the telegraph is now com- 
plete, and cannot fail to unite moreclosely provinces 
whose future destiny is evidently a common one. 
There were some objections made in the Assembly 
to the vote of money necessary to carry it out; 
but if the task had been left to private enterprise, 
it would probably have been even yet uncom- 
menced. Extensions to Bathurst and Maitland 
have been sanctioned, the money im these cases 
also to be provided for by loan. These extensions, 
will exhaust the wants of New South Wales. 
Along the east coast of Australia is obviously the 
telegraphic highway to northern Asia and to 
Europe. Tasmania will soon be united with the 
main land, and even the New uae 
are beginning to talk of the submarine \. 

A new company, “ The Great Ocean Telegraph) 
Company, limited,” is about to undertakethelay-. 
ing of a cable across the Atiantic,based upon Allan’s} 
system of ocean telegraphy, and a specimen of their} 
rope has been exhibited, and has received, it is} 
said, the approval of some of the first scientific 
men of the day. The conducting power of the; 
rope is said to be er relatively by 120 per cent. 
than that of the late Atlantic cable, whilst the 
insulating medium is much thicker, and prepared) 
so as to withstand heat and pressure. Under this} 
system it is calculated there will be comparatively, 
an economy of forty per cent. on the first cost of} 
construction, besides fifty per cent. on the working. } 
The submarine cable between Dublin and this; 
country, belonging to the Electric and Interna-! 
tional Telegraph Company, which has been recently | 
breken by a ship’s anchor, is now repaired. 


’ 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Reading.—The St. John’s National Schools, 
which have lately been in course of erection, 
are new completed, and the opening has been 
inaugurated The cost, including (Pierce’s Pyro- 
pneumatic) stoves, curtains, fences, boundary 
walls, &c. is about 1,0007. The architect is Mr. 
Charles Smith, of Reading ; and the builder, Mr. 
B. Dunn, of the same place. 

Bedford.—The trustees of the Bedford charity 
have had before them the tenders sent in for build- 
ing the proposed New Grammar and Commercial 
Schools, previous to their being submitted to the 
Vice-Chancellor. It is stated that there was a 
large number of tenders, and that the lowest were 
as follow :— 


Mr.Freshwater, Bedford: Grammar School, 

2,8271.; Preparatory, 1,386/. ............ £4,213 
Mr. Thompson, Derby: Grammar, 2,4507.; 

Preparers 1 GG oc ciissis yo wins presen 3,839 
Mr. Masters, Bedford: Grammar, 2,548/. ; - 

Preparatory, 12881, :.. 00: 00+ssnessnnce 3,786 
At the meeting, when these tenders were ex- 
amined, a discussion arose whether the lowest in 
the aggregate was to be taken, or whether the 
work should be divided by the acceptance of the: 
lowest tender for each school. The majority of 
the trustees approved the latter course, and the 
tenders have been forwarded to the Vice-Chancel- 
lor, with a recommendation that the tender of 
Mr. Thompson for the Grammar School, and that 
of Mr. Masters for the Preparatory School, be 
accepted. 

Rochester and Chatham.—The following is the 
amount of each tender sent in for executing the 
alterations at St. John’s National Schools, Chat- 
ham : — Clother, 910/.; Wilkins, 9007.; Stump, 
8631. ; Naylar, 7771.; Lilley, 746/.; and Spicer, 
6751. The last-named tender was a 

Wells.— Plans for St. Thomas’s Sehools, Wells, 
in keeping with the style of the church, have been 
submitted to three builders by the architect, Mr. 
8. S. Teulon. The tenders for the erection of 
these schools, according to the original plan, were 


caresesee 





Wells, 1,8007.; Bevan, Wells, 1,9007. Some re- 
ductions of plans were then proposed to each of 
the builders, the result of which has been a con- 
| tract with Mr. Davis for 1,5652. The schools are 
to be erected on a site nearly opposite the church. 
The subscription list amounts to about 9007. 








SCHOOLS OF ART. 


Brighton.— The in ral meeting of the 
Brighton and Sussex School of Practical Art was 
held on the Ist instant, at the Town-hall, the 
Mayor in the chair. The body of the room was 
nearly filled; but only a small proportion were of 
the male sex. Letters from Lord Carlisle, Pro- 
fessor Owen, Mr. Layard, the Earl of Chichester, 
the Bishop of Chichester, various Members of 
Parliament, and other influential gentlemen, were 
read. Mr. Redgrave, of the department of 
Science and Art, was also present, and addressed 
the meeting. At the close of his address, Mr. 
Redgrave remarked, that although it had been 
said that we were behind our Continental neigh- 
bours in the execution of the fine arts, still he 
believed that we could bear competition with our 
neighbours. But as to manufactures, so great 
was the artistic improvement in articles produced 
by this country, that it excited the astonishment. 
of the French authorities, and they sent over 
deputations for the purpose of examining and 
becoming conversant with our schools of art. He 
was happy to inform them that there were now 
between 70,000 and 80,000 pupils connected with 
the School of Art in London, which was 30,000 
more than last year. Various other speakers 
addressed the meeting, and appropriate resolu- 
tions were cordially adopted. 

id.—The annual conversazione of the 
Sheffield School took place on the 26th ult. The 
exhibition, according to the Independent, was an 
improved and interesting one. The guests were 
some ef the principal families in the town. Mr. 
Young Mitchell, the head master, read a letter 
from Mr. Redgrave speaking favourably of the 
drawings sent in competition for the prizes, which 
were distributed on the occasion. There are now 
1,200 National School children connected with 
the school, although at the time of last year’s 
conversazione there were only 150. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Rochester and Chatham.—The Watts’s new 
almshouses, which are now being erected by Mr. 
Naylar, on the Maidstone-road, approach comple- 
tion. The buildings are in the Elizabethan style 
of architecture. The almshouses are to be finished 
and ready for the reception of the inmates by the 
25th of March. 

Sittingbourne.—The corn market has been 
opened in the new corn exchange building. The 
funds were raised in 320 shares of 51. each, with 
donations. The foundation-stone was laid on the 
19th of August, 1858. The building was contracted 
for by Mr. E. Aldous, of Sittingbourne, the archi- 
tect being Mr. Andrews, of Rochester. It has a 
frontage of 37 feet facing the High-street.. The 
inside dimensions of the market-room (and which 
is also intended as a general assembly-room) are— 
length, 60 feet, width 30 feet, with an orchestra 
capable of holding fifty rs. The ceili 
contains two large lights, of enamelled glass, 
also a sun-light, containing fifty-six gas-burners, 
for lighting and ventilating the room. There is 
also a room at the end of the above, 25 feet long 
by 21 feet wide, with a dome of enamelled glass 
in the roof. There are also several ante-rooms, 
waiters’ rooms, closets, &c. It is proposed to place 
a clock with three illuminated faces in. the tower, 
subscription lists being open for the purpose. 

Worcester.—The new works at the County 
Gaol will forthwith be carried.on to their com- 
pletion. At a meeting of the Gaol Enlargement 
Committee of county magistrates, the tender of 
Messrs. Wood and Son for the completion was 
accepted. There were tenders also from several 
large contractors of Birmingham, Coventry, and 
London, the amounts varying from between 
10,0002. and 11,0007. to 15,800/. Tenders were 
also accepted for the following additional works : 
—Warming, ventilation, and fittings, by Messrs. 
Haden, Trowbridge; water distribution, Messrs. 
Mallory, Cheltenham; gas fittings, Mr. Rains- 
ford, Birmingham ; and for the locks, bells, gongs, 
and ironmongery, by Messrs. Talbutt, Birming- 
ham. The amount of the whole tenders was 
12,566. 10s. 9d. The works are from the designs 
of Mr. Rowe, the county surveyor, and will be 
portions of two radiating wings, with enclosed 
corrider round the chapel, which will commun- 





as follow : — Davis, of Langport, 1,750/. ; Knight, 
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cate with the several corridors of the males’ 
prison. The females’ prison will also be extended 
to meet the side of the chapel corridor, and the 
whole of the buildings will be as it were under 
one roof, and may be approached from one 
entrance. In addition to this there will be a 
new washhouse and laundry. The new works 
comprise the remaining. portion of the original 
plan adopted by the Court of Quarter Sessions. 

Stroud.—The surveyor of the Local Board of 
Health has amended the estimates for the cost of 
drainage, bringing the amount within the sum 
fixed by the Board. Tenders were directed to be 
advertised for forthwith, so that the work will 
‘speedily be commenced. An offer to advance the 
necessary funds at 44 per cent. was accepted. 

Seisdon.—The contract for the new workhouse 
was signed last week, and the works will be at 
once commenced. The building has been taken 
‘by Mr. Heveningham, of Wolverhampton, and 
will be carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. Bidlake. The site is near to the village of 
Trysull, about four miles from Wolverhampton. 

Hartshill.—The Working Men’s Institute here 
thas been opened. The building was erected at 
the cost of Mr. Colin Minton Campbell, a nephew 
of the late Herbert Minton to whom also Harts- 
hill has been much indebted. The designs were 
furnished by Mr. Edgar, of Stoke, architect. The 
uilding comprises a reading-room or lecture-hall, 
about 46 feet by 23 feet, and a keeper’s house in 
immediate connection. The turret between the 
hall and the dwelling, forming a central feature 
‘in the grouping of the exterior, contains the stair 
which conducts to the gallery over the front 
‘entrance to the reading-room. The hall has an 
open-timber roof, which is so constructed as to 
form a large lantern by which the hall is lighted— 
there being no side lights except those in the 
front gable, where the chief points of the archi- 
tectural design have been reserved. The building 
-and all its details are after the Gothic manner, 
though not on the model of any particular period 
of the Medieval styles. The front is constructed 
of a red brick, and the decorative features are 
produced in stone, marble, and timber; while 
polychromatic embellishment is attended to. A 
ose window is introduced in the gable. The 
brickwork was executed by Mr. Sutton, of New- 
castle ; and Mr. Young, of Lincoln, performed the 
masons’ and joiners’ work. 

Chester.—At the county sessions, a motion re- 
ferring to the Chester Lunatic Asylum, “for a 
grant not exceeding 10,000/. for the following 
‘purposes, viz.—To afford accommodation by the 
erection of new buildings for 100 males and 100 
females; for the ventilation of the present wash- 
house, and alterations of the drying-closets; for 
the erection of a chaplain’s house, and for erecting 
@ new boundary wall adjoining the high road,” has 
been referred to a committee. 

Sandbach.—The range of buildings called the 
Sandbach Public Building was opened by amateur 
musicians—ladies and gentlemen who offered their 
services on the occasion. The Sandbach Public 
Building has been erected according to the plans 
of Mr. G. G. Scott, under the auspices and manage- 
ment of the Rev. John Armitstead, the vicar of 
Sandbach, supported by a large number of the 
principal inhabitants of the town. The cost of 
the building and the site has been raised nomi- 
nally in shares, which were speedily taken up by 
the inhabitants and neighbours; but the fittings 
and decorations are still a charge. 

Liverpool.—At a late meeting of the Town 
Council the proceedings of the special com- 
mittee on the removal of the public offices from 
the Town Hall (Mr. C. Turner chairman) were 
read, from which it appeared that nothing had 
been agreed upon, as the motions and amendments 
submitted were met on a “tie,” five voting for 
and five against. Mr. Turner said the Council 
would have learned, from the proceedings of the 
committee just read, that they had been unable 
to agree upon any report on the very important 
subject referred to them. But the subject had 
been very fully considered by the committee, in 
all its bearings, and they had come to the conclu- 
sion, he believed he might say unanimously, 
‘that, per se, centralization was desirable to enable 
the town-clerk to have a proper supervision over 
the different departments into which the business 
-of the corporation was divided. The locality, 
however, was a matter upon which the opinions of 
the committee very much differed. Mr. Turner 
moved that the question be referred to the finance 
committee, with instructions to examine the land 
in Exchange-street West, and to ascertain and 
report to the Council whether the necessary offices 
could be constructed upon that land in connection 
with the Town Hall, and the probable expense of 


| 





such construction. Mr. Hodson said it was his 
intention to take the opinion of the Council upon 
the amendment he proposed in the committee,— 
that in the opinion of the Council it was advisable 
to concentrate the public offices in Dale-street, 
together with the Council-chamber; and upon 
that he intended to divide the room. Mr. Alder- 
man Dover, in seconding Mr. Hodson’s amend- 
ment, said the cost of the new building, supposing 
all the offices from Cornwallis-street and the Town 
Hall were removed there, would be 67,000/. 
Supposing only a portion of the offices were 
removed from the Town Hall to the land opposite, 
the cost would be, not including the alterations 
they would have to make in the Town Hall, some 
78,0007. To remove the offices only from Corn- 
wallis-street to Dale-street would amount to 
38,0002. so that for the other 28,000/. they would 
get the whole of their offices provided for, and a 
council chamber included, all in one locality. Mr. 
Picton said he felt it difficult to come to a per- 
fectly satisfactory conclusion on the subject. He 
did not consider that having buildings clustered 
in one locality, although it might be necessary to 
cross a street to get from one department to ano- 
ther, would be an utter nullity so far as regarded 
the principle of centralization. There were many 
things in this world of more importance than 
money. Could they put a money value on the 
prestige of six centuries which belonged to them 
as a municipality ? Could they put a money value 
on the associations attaching to a noble centre, 
the centre of business, the centre of locality, to 
which every stranger, every illustrious person 
coming to Liverpool would immediately look as 
the centre of the vitality which had made Liver- 
pool what it was? After some further discussion 
the amendment was carried by 27 to 17. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Heigham.—Designs for the new church here, 
according to the Norfolk Chronicle, have been 
flowing in from all parts of the kingdom, and on 
the last day fixed and the day previous between 
fifty and sixty were received. It is feared the 
edifice cannot be commenced this spring, from 
want of:funds, 

Colchester.—The old octagonal Independent 
Chapel in Lion-walk, Colchester, having been 
long found inadequate to the requirements of the 
congregation, it has been determined to erect, 
upon the site of the present building, an entirely 
new and more commodious place of worship. The 
following tenders have been received and opened 
by the committee:—Messrs. Grimes and Sons, 
Colchester, 3,1007.; Messrs. Lee and Baker, Col- 
chester, 3,164/.; Mr. Sanders, Dedham, 3,1701. ; 
Mr. Evans, London, 3,214/. ; Mr. Gibbons, Ipswich, 
3,8057. ; Mr. Simpson, 3,970/. 

Wrotham.—Some alterations have been made 
in the chancel of the parish church here. The 
pews have been replaced by Glastonbury chairs 
and standards, and the screen restored. The east 
end is now separated by a light rail of brass, with 
standards of blue and gold surmounted by 
Maltese crosses. The walls have been re-plastered, 
and cornices, string course, &c. scraped and re- 
stored. The chief work is the erection of a new 
east window, by Messrs. Ward and Nixon, of 
London. The window consists of five lights, sur- 
mounted by a quatrefoil and tracery of flowing 
design. The subjects represent the six clauses of 
the second division of the Apostle’s creed. The 
design for the stone tracery of the window was 
executed by Mr. Vaughan, of Maidstone. 

Poynton.—St. Mary’s Church, Poynton, has 
been consecrated. ‘The church is built upon the 
site of the old edifice, which was dedicated to St. 
George, and stands in Woodcock-lane. It is in 
the Gothic style, with old Norman walling. The 
chief feature of the interior is the chancel, which 
is decorated. The east window is of four lights, 
and in each compartment is a scene from the life 
of our Saviour—Ist, ‘The Nativity ;’ 2nd, “The 
Crucifixion ;” 3rd, “ The Ascension ;” 4th, “The 
Descent of the Holy Ghost.” The upper part of 
the window is filled with Gothic tracery, and the 
whole fringed with a border. The stained win- 
dow on the south side is of three lights, and 
similar in design and execution to the east win- 
dow. It also contains three scenes from the life 
of our Saviour—“Simeon blessing the Infant 
Jesus;” “The Flight into Egypt;” and “ Our 
Lord as Joseph the Carpenter’s Son,” where He is 
represented in the act of cutting out, with a bow 
saw, the transverse beam of the cross. The 
windows have been supplied at a cost of about 
3307. Mr. Hadwen, of the Towcrs, being the 
principal contributor. The designer and manu- 





tacturer was Mr. Conner, of London. The body 








of the church consists of nave and side aisles. The 
roof is high pitched, and of bracketed woodwork, 
Six Gothic windows light the nave, but the prin. 
cipal source of light is from two one-light elon. 
gated windows with Gothic points, which extend 
the whole length of the western wall. The nave 
is separated from the aisle by Gothic arches. The 
body of the church is fitted with stalls of Dantzic 
deal, and will accommodate about 600. -- 
Bromsgrove.—The old parish church of Broms. 
grove has been reopened for Divine service, after 
having undergone a repair and restoration at the 
hands of Mr. Scott. Two stained-glass windows, 
by Clayton and Bell, of London, have been inserted 
in the chancel in memory of some branches of 
Mr. Maund’s family, and another, the east window 
of the north aisle, the gift of the Rev. J. D. Collis, 
The principal windows at the east and west ends 
remain to be similarly adorned. Skidmore, of 
Coventry, furnished the gas standards, &c. 
Newcastle-under-Lyne.—The foundation-stone 
of a new Congregational church has been laid at 
Newcastle, by Mr. John Crossley, of Halifax. The 
architect is Mr. Moffat Smith, of Manchester. The 
style will be Gothic, of the Decorated period, 
with a tower and spire 90 feet high; and the 
materials yellow brick, relieved by bands of blue 
brick and Hollington stone dressings. The church 
will be in the form of a parallelogram, the interior 
dimensions being 68 feet 4 inches by 35 feet, with 
a chancel-like projection containing the organ- 
gallery and a minister’s vestry. Underneath will 
be a school-room of the same size, on the ground- 
plan, as the church, and 13 feet high. There will 
be a gallery at the entrance end of the building, 


but the committee do not intend at present to. 


erect side galleries. The cost was estimated at 
about 2,000/. The subscription-list now amounts 
to above 1,100/. and a chapel-building society 
gives 1007. 

Wolverhampton.—An iron church has recently 
been erected at Essington, on ground given by 
General Vernon, in front of the schools. The 
church has been built by voluntary subscriptions, 
the total cost being about 850/. of which only 
100/. was deficient prior to the opening. The ex- 
terior is plain, without any pretence to ornamen- 
tation. The structure is of an oblong form, the 
entrance being by a portico at the west end. The 
external walls are painted a warm stone colour, 
the roof being also painted to represent slating. 
The interior of the building has been designed and 
fitted up in the same unpretending manner as the 
exterior. Above the communion-table is a stained- 
glass window, and light is diffused throughout the 
edifice by smaller windows, on each side, each 
window being relieved by a border of coloured 
glass. The church has been built to accommodate 
two hundred and sixty persons,- and is fitted up 
with three rows of benches, running from end to 
end. The walls have an inner case of wood, 
space of a few inches being left between the outer 
iron wall and the wood. The roof, which is sup- 
ported by light iron: girders, has also been lined 
with waterproof felt, and afterwards covered with 
wood, so that in point of fact it is a wooden build- 
ing, enclosed with an iron shell., Messrs. Hen- 
mingsly, iron church builders, of Bow, were the 
contractors for the erection of the building. 

Wednesfield Heath.—For the new Wesleyan 
chapel, the committee have adopted the plans by 
Mr. Bidlake, architect, of Wolverhampton. The 
building will consist of a nave and transepts, 
accommodating 500 on the ground-floor, of which 
150 will be free sittings. The estimate is 1,150/. 


Halifax.—Mr. John Bailey, turret clock manu- 
facturer, Albion Works, Salford, is the successful 
competitor for the large turret clock for the 
Haley-hill new church, Halifax, which is at 
present being built at the expense of Mr. Ackroyd, 
M.P. The clock will be on the principle of those 
invented by Mr. Richard Roberts, C.E. of Man- 
chester. 





AMERICAN NOTES. 


A NEW cathedral is erecting at New York which 
will far excel, both in size and splendour, any 
ecclesiastical structure on that continent. It is 
not so long as some of the largest European 
cathedrals, but it it is broader than most of the 
French, and higher than the majority of English. 
It is 20 feet wider and 30 feet higher than York 
Minster, and vaulted with masonry. The nave 18 
3 feet wider, and nearly 40 feet higher, than St. 
Paul’s in London. 

A new church, dedicated to “The Immaculate 
Conception,” and said to be not only one of the 
finest in the diocese of Hartford, but in the United 
States, has been consecrated. It is in the Gothic 
style of the twelfth century. Its dimensions are, 
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162 feet in length by 65 feet in width, and 60 feet 
in height. The interior is embellished with fresco 
paintings by Munich artists. The twelve apostles 
are represented, one over each arch. The chancel 
dome contains a monogram of the passion : angels, 
and religious devices decorate the ceiling, and the 
pillars are touched with gold, The altar is stated 
to be of elaborate design. 

The recently-erected St. James’s Church, in St. 
Denis-street, Montreal, has been destroyed by fire. 
{t was one of the handsomest ecclesiastical struc- 
tures in British North America, and was completed 
at a cost of some 30,0007. The cause of the 
calamity is said to have been the overheating of a 


flue. 











FALL OF A HOUSE IN HACKNEY. 


On Thursday afternoon in last week, the front 
wall of a house in Lansdown-road, St. John’s, 
Hackney, one of several in course of erection by 
Mr. Luscombe, builder, fell out, and in so doing 
killed one poor man, and injured several others, 
one of whom has since died. 

At the first inquest, which was held on Satur- 
day, the 5th, Mr. T. H. Wyatt, the district sur- 
veyor, showed that the wall was even thicker in 
the upper part than the Act required, being 
14 inches to the top, where there might have 
been two stories of 9-inch work. He attributed 
the accident to the fact that along the whole 
frontage, 33 feet, a flat arch, over a vault 8 feet 
3 inches wide, had been turned, and for which a 
skew-back, 3 inches deep, had been cut into the 
front wall of the house. On this earth had been 
thrown ; and there being no cross wall to steady 
the front wall while in a green state, the earth, 
the rain, and the vault had driven in the front 
wall. He considered it an error in judgment, and 
not negligence. 

Mr. George Pownall, as an independent witness, 
confirmed what Mr. Wyatt had stated, and said 
a district surveyor had no power to prevent such 
an occurrence. 

The jury, which included some builders, re- 
turned a verdict of “ Accidental death,” and recom- 
mended, we believe, that in future skew-backs 
should not be cut without a special notice to 
the district surveyor, and being done with his 
advice and superintendence. 








COMPETITION DESIGNS 
FOR MR. SPURGEON’S CHAPEL. 


Sir,—We here annex certain motions we pro- 
pose to bring forward at a meeting of the com- 
peting architects for the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, which is to be held at Mr. Rea’s 

Repository on (this) Saturday, at 2 p.m. 

_ We are led to make the said motions, as we 
fear, looking at the designs submitted, there are 
so many which show such a want of thought and 
study, that they appear, and no doubt are, sent in 
to command votes: it is easily conceived that a 
meritorious design stands a very poor chance 
against odds so obtained. 

_, And we think that the following propositions, 
if not meeting the evil, will tend to call forth 
some more effective mode of arrangement. 

CoMPETITORS. 


Notice of motions to be placed before the ii: 
er ge ae on Saturday — nial 
st. e number of designs submitted be reduced 
by a preliminary ballot to a number to be agreed upon. 
‘ ~— _That the authors of the said chosen designs do, 
ya ; vn votes, further reduce the number to (say) six 
3rd. That the whole of the competing archi 
for the last obtained six designs agro ow pos tn = 
ONE VOTE; that the design having the greatest number 
of votes be the first design, and the design having the next 
greatest number of votes be the third design. 








Books Received. 


Painting Popularly Explained; with Historical 
Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By 
Tuomas JoHN GULLICK, Painter, and Joun 
Tims, F.S.A. London: Kent and Co. Fleet- 
street. 1859, 

ACTING together, Mr. Gullick, a painter, and Mr. 

Timbs, known to every one as an indefatigable 

literary man, have produced a valuable book, 

which supplies a want. A large amount of inte- 
resting matter, gleaned from various authentic 
ahd reliable sources, shows perhaps the very con- 
siderable share which Mr. Timbs has borne in 
producing this usefal volume, of the special con- 
tents of which we may give our readers some idea. 

_ Besides the sketches indicated by the title, it 

includes a mass of information as to fresco, tem- 

pera, encaustic, miniature, oil, mosaic, water- 
colour, and missal painting, together with an in- 


troduction, appendix, and index. In treating of 
each special kind of painting, of course, informa- 
tion is given as to the nature of the materials and 
tools worked with and the processes adopted; as 
well as historical and other details connected with 
it. In the division on oil-painting, for example, 
there are sections treating of the painting-room, 
the implements, vehicles, oils, varnishes, canvas 
and panels, grounds, colours, processes, and mani- 
pulations, followed up by historical sketches of 
the different schools of oil-painting. 

As an example of the style in which the book 
is written, we may quote a passage on the subject 
of fresco painting :— 

“The fact that the grandest works of human 
genius in painting have been executed in fresco, 
not to speak of the rare development in our times 
of fresco painting in Germany, and the revival of 
this style of art in England for the decoration of 
the New Palace at Westminster—will assuredly 
justify our treating the subject at some length ; 
especially as the details are interesting, and there 
appear to be frequent misconceptions in reference 
thereunto. 

Painting in fresco—in Italian al fresco—takes 
its name from being executed upon the last coat, 
while it is freshly laid and still wet, which the 
plasterer puts on when finishing a room. This 
last coat, called by the Italians intonaco, is com- 
posed of finely-sifted river-sand and lime mixed 
in certain proportions. The well-known tendency 
of lime thus used to imbibe water and harden, 
gives its peculiar character and durability to 
fresco. The colours being ground in water and 
mixed with lime when applied to this absorbent 
surface, become incorporated with the lime-water 
and sand of the plaster; and when dry they are 
not to be dissolved’ again by water, although in- 
ternal damp will in time have the most injurious 
effect : the bases of fresco and the colours thus 
become inseparable and positively harder than 
stone. The rapidity with which this coat of 
plaster dries, presents, however, to the artist, one 
of the greatest difficulties of the process. Only 
so much of the plaster must be laid on as the 
painter can cover and complete as a portion of a 
picture in one day. Joinings are therefore un- 
avoidable, and some ingenuity is necessary to 
conceal them by making them coincide with lines 
in the composition, or take place in shadows. 

Only those colours can be used which light will 
not act upon or lime deteriorate. The fresco 
painter is therefore limited to a few pigments, 
which are principally natural colours or earths, 
and consequently sober in hue. The blue is the 
only brilliant colour in fresco; but the old masters 
rarely employed either the cobalt or the still more 
beautiful ultramarine used in modern frescoes ; 
probably on account, partly, of the expensiveness 
of these colours. Their blues, therefore, being 
generally imperfectly prepared mineral compo- 
sitions, have commonly faded; the frescoes by 
Guercino being one of the rare exceptions. The 
blacks and greys, which are nearly all derived 
from animal and vegetable substances, have also 
proved very fugitive. Lime is mixed, as we have 
said, with the colours; but lime itself is also used 
alone as a pigment for the lights, the presence of 
sand with the lime rendering the plaster ground 
a delicate half-tint. The German fresco painters 
consider it indispensable that the lime should be 
slaked and kept buried underground several years 
before it is used, either as a pigment or for coating 
the walls. Early authorities do not, however, 
insist upon the necessity of keeping the lime for 
a very long period, and there is no apparent 
scientific reason for doing so. 

From the power of absorption, little force of 
shadow is obtainable in fresco compared to the 
depth and transparency of oil painting; but this 
deficiency is more than compensated, for internal 
decoration, by the far greater luminousness of 
colour in fresco and its breadth of bright pearly 
effect. The colours assume, as it were, crystalline 
brilliancy, yet: with none of the glare of an oil 
painting, which prevents, if the picture be large, 
a great portion being seen. 

‘The power of fresco,’ Haydon says, ‘lies in 
light—the power of oil in depth and tone.’ ” 

It must not be supposed, from what we have 
said, that this volume is simply a compilation. It 
contains a large amount of original matter, agree- 
ably conveyed, and will be found of value, as well 
by the young artist seeking information as by the 
general reader. We give a cordial welcome to 
= book, and augur for it an increasing reputa- 

ion. 





Gas.—At the half-yearly meeting of the Wor- 
cester company, a dividend after the rate of 7 per 


Miscellanen. 


British InstrtuT1oN.—The exhibition now 
open consists of 579 pictures, and thirteen pieces 
of sculpture. It has little distinctive character : 
a notice of a previous year’s exhibition, with 
merely the numbers altered, would answer the 
purpose on this occasion. 

WESTMINSTER MarBiE Works.—The firm of 
the London Marble and Stone Working Company, 
Esher-street, Westminster, having suddenly wound 
up their affairs (thereby throwing a number of 
workpeople out of employment), Mr. Hartley, the 
proprietor of the Westminster Marble Works, 
purchased the whole works, and, to inaugurate the 
re-opening of the premises, recently entertained 
there from 200 to 300 of his tenants, workpeople, 
their wives, and friends. The entertainment was 
carried out with great hilarity, and tended to 
promote feelings of amity and goodwill. 
DRINKING-FOUNTAIN MovEMENT.—The Town- 
council of Gloucester are about to erect several 
drinking-fountains, and a committee has been 
appointed to select the sites——-The Rev. Dr. 
Cottle is agitating at Weymouth for the erection 
of public drinking-fountains for the town.—— 
Mr. Samuel Gurney has promised a donation of 
20/7. towards the fund for erecting drinking- 
fountains in Brighton, provided the movement is 
sufficiently supported by the inhabitants. The 
contributions already exceed 401. 

METROPOLITAN BoaRD oF Works.—The usual 
weekly meeting of this Board was held at the 
Guildhall, on the 4th inst. when the chairman 
congratulated the Board on the fact of the main 
drainage works of the metropolis having been 
commenced on the Monday previous. Tenders, 
he believed, would be shortly invited for subse- 
quent portions of this work, The Board, he said, 
would shortly have to take into consideration 
various other metropolitan improvements, together 
with the best means to be adopted with reference 
to the financial question of taxation for the pur- 
pose of defraying the cost of their execution, Mr. 
Leslie, in a long address, opposed the removal of” 
the present offices of the Board from Greek-street, 
Soho, to Berkeley House, Spring-gardens, putting 
his case in the form of a resolution, which, as sub- 
sequently altered, was put to the vote; and ona 
division there appeared, for the motion as amended 
by Mr. Leslie, 12; against it, 24; majority, 12. 
There were 37 members present out of a total of 
45, constituting the Board. 

Tue Boys’ Rervce at WHITECHAPEL.—From 
the fifth annual report of the Refuge in Commer- 
cial-street, Whitechapel, which has been issued in 
a printed form, it appears that a new house for 
the refugees has been completed and the play- 
ground enlarged. The cost seems to have been 
provided for, and the charity is clear of debt, only 
they do not possess the site, which they are desi- 
rous of having. The Privy Council, however, have 
intimated a cessation of aid, which constituted 
about a fourth of the income of the Refuge, which 
is a pity, seeing that much good appears to be 
doing there. During the year, 78 boys had gone 
through the hands of the governor. Of these 15 
were restored to their parents; 13 restored to 
their parents, and sent to situations; 5 further 
payment refused and sent home; 7 bound appren- 
tices; 6 sent to sea; 1 sent to an institution in 
Aberdeen ; 8 provided with situations ; 6 expelled, 
as injurious to other boys ; and 17 left irregularly. 
Of all these young roughs only one had a step- 
mother,—a fact which we indicate in justice to 
that much reviled class of society; 21 had both 
fathers and mothers, and only 8 were orphans; 
12 were fatherless, and 6 motherless. 

DeLay AT THE Boarp or Works. — Sir: 
Knowing your readiness at all times to assist 
those who may have grievances to complain of 
against public bodies, I beg leave to submit the 
following statement. Having a contract to carry 
out two shop-fronts near King’s Cross, I supplied 
the required plans and papers to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on the 3rd of January last. Since 
then I have waited on the superintending archi- 
tect several times without being able to get an 
answer, but that the Board are dispensing impor- 
tant business, and I must wait for their sanction, 
although there cannot be any objection to the 
proposal. Since then I have been kept in sus- 
pense. My materials are lying idle as well as 
myself; the landlord worrying me, and the 
tenant losing his business in consequence. Surely 
the Board were never intended to obstruct busi- 
ness in this way.—J. G. 

*,* We have before now received similar com- 
plaints, and are disposed to think the Board are 








cent. per annum has been declared. 


scarcely aware of the inconvenience and loss some- 
times caused by their delay. 
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INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
The twelfth annual general meeting of this Insti- | 
tution was held on the 26th ult. at the house of 
the institution, Newhall-street, Birmingham, Mr. 
John Pemn, president, im the chair. The annual 

rtof the council was read, which me the 
isfactory position of the Institution, and a large 
increase in the number of members. The election 
of officers for the present year then took place. A 
number of new members were also elected. A 
was then read “On the Progressive Appli- 
cations of Machinery to Mining Purposes,” by 
Mr. Thos. John Taylor, of Earsdon, Newcastle-on- 
e. The next paper, by Mr. Benjamin Fother- | 
ill, of Manchester, was a “ Description of a Dry- 
Brick-making Machine.” 
Dvuxr oF BuckINGHAM’s EstTaTEs.—A 
portion of the Duke of Buckingham’s estates, com- 
prising a valuable freehold estate in the parishes 
of Rodney Stoke, Priddy, and Westbury, Somer. 
set, including two-thirds of the manors of Stoke 
Rodney, alias Stoke Gifford and Draycott, the 
rectorial tithe rentcharge of Westbury and Priddy, 
and about 2,400 acres of land, producing altogether 
nearly 3,000/. per annum, were last week sub- 
mitted for sale by auction at Wells. The bid- | 
dings started at 70,000/. and reached the sum of | 
95,0001. bond fide offered, but the property was | 
bought in at 86,0007. 

TURNPIKE LocoMOTIVE.—A steam-engine has 
lately been constructed for the Marquis of Stafford, 
at Buckingham, for travelling on the turnpike- 
road. In front there is a seat for four persons, 
and the engine is guided by a handle in front. It 
weighs about 22 cwt. is of two-horse power, and 
will travel at the rate of fourteen miles an hour. 
The marquis went through the streets of Newport 
with it lately, creating a little astonishment and 
curiosity among the inhabitants, although the fact 
is, that turnpike locomotives were in experimental 
use before our present locomotive ran on rails. 

Union oF OPERATIVE BRICKMAKERS.—A series 
of meetings, commencing on Saturday week at 
Dudley, and terminating on the 29th ult. at Bir- 
mingham, have been held at the principal places 
in the district, for the purpose of forming a co- 
operative association for the establishment of a 
joint-stock brickmaking association, by means of 
which members of the union who are out of 
employ may find work. This movement has 
originated in consequence of some brick-masters 
refusing to employ members of the trades’ union. 
The shares are 1/. payable in weekly instalments 
of 6d. and about 100 have, it is said, been taken. 

Roap SuRVEYor’s ASSISTANT FINED FOR LAY- 
Ina Sronzs on TURNPIKE Roap.— Recently, 
James Whiteoak, employed by the surveyor of the 
Bradford and Keighley Turnpike-road, was sum- 
moned at Bingley, charged with placing on the 
turnpike-road near to Ryshworth, large stones, in 
order to compel the public to avoid those portions 
of the road where the stones were laid. Mr. Bus- 
field proved the offence. He did not, however, 
wish to press the case hardly against Whiteoak, 
but he hoped that the magistrates would express 
their disapprobation of a practice so inconvenient 
and so dangerous to the public. The magistrates 
stated that as this was the first offence brought 
before them, and the offender had pleaded guilty, 
they would only impose a penalty of 5s. and costs, 
but they expressed their strong disapprobation of 
the practice of surveyors laying stones upon the 
highways. 

ADDRESS TO THE Giascow CaRTERS.—At a 
carter’s soirée in Glasgow lately, Dr. Norman 
M‘Leod delivered a humorous speech. He com- 
menced by relating an anecdote of George IV. 
when walking in a procession up the High-street 
of Edinburgh, and seeing the crowd all so well 
dressed, he had looked round and asked where was 
the mob. He might in the same way look round 
this meeting and ask, “ Where are the carters ?” 
While they were working for their short time 
movement, he wished they would give the 
ministers a lift to get short time, too. Coming 
home, he said, from a meeting the other night, I 
was getting out ofa cab, when the cabman said 
to me, “ We're owre hard wrought, sir.” I replied 
to him, “Is it yourself, your horse, or I you 
mean, for I think we are all much about it?” “He 
looked upon this movement by the carters of 
Glasgow, or by any of the working classes of 
eye to secure short time for themselves, to 
be of immense advantage, provided they improved 
80 precious a gift. He beseeched them to improve 
their time, and by so doing the carters would, 
every day, become better informed, and more 
steady, and be elevated to take that position among 
the working classes of the city which they had 
hitherto failed to take, chiefly from their being 
overwrought men. 


L&cTURES ON THE FINE ARTS AT THE BROMPTON | 
Mvsrvum.—On the 7th inst. Mr. Westmacott, R.A. | 
delivered a lecture in the theatre of the Museum, / 
“On Sculpture in Relief,” its character and appli- | 
cation to architectural art, in the course of which | 
he conveyed a great deal of elementary knowledge; 
in pleasant language. The theatre was well; 
attended. j 


MoNUMENT TO THE LATE Bishop OF LonDON.—; 
It has been decided to erect a monument to the late} 
Bishop of London, in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and a: 
fund, called “The Blomfield Monument Fund,”’ 
has been originated for that purpose, the subscrip- 
tions to which already exceed 1,000/. 


Tae Anresian Wett at Ostenp. — A, huge 
stratum of clay has been penetrated by the Boring 
machinery, and a bed of sand was pierced, when; 
fresh water made its appearance. The depth just 
now is 175 métres 50 cents. The town is in 
jubilee. The geology of the basin under the 
German Ocean is now explored to that extent. 


Metat-castinc.—Mr. Shrapnel, of Bradford, 
in Wilts, proposes that the iron or other metals, 
or mixture of metals, to be used in making a 
casting, should be subjected whilst in the furnace 
to a mechanical stirring, and then run into the’ 
mould, the stirring to be kept up in the mould till 
the metal sets. 

New Barracks FoR THE GUARDS.—General 
Peel has said in the House of Commons that all 
the sites in London available for the purpose had 
been inspected and reported upon. It was intended 
to ask the house for 120,000/. for the erection of the 
new barracks, and the work would be begun as soon 
as Parliament had sanctioned the expenditure. 


Tar Iron TraprE.— BrEssEMER’s IMPROVE- 
MENTS.—The Telegraph says,—It will be recol- 
lected that when Bessemer’s patent was brought 
out, great things were expected of it; but on 
being put to one test it was found to be defective. 
We have it, however, on information of which we 
think we can with confidence rely, that the defects 
which marred the success of Bessemer’s plan have 
been obviated by another patentee, whose discovery 
has been tested at some of the Welsh iron works, 
and is about to be brought into practical operation 
by one of the most influential firms in the South 
Staffordshire district. 


Mexican anp Sourn AMERICAN ComPaNnYy.— 
Before the Master of the Rolls, on Thursday, the 
case of Mr. Blantord, adjourned from the Chief 
Clerk’s decision, who had placed him on the list of 
contributors, came on. The ground for resisting 
this decision was, that the directors had unduly 
declared dividends, and Mr. Blanford therefore 
claimed not +o be liable for the debts of the com- 
pany. Mr. Linklate: entered at great length into 
the legal bearings oz the question of liability. 

Lrrps Finr Arts Assocratton,— A meeting 
of the committee of the association formed some 
time ago for the decoration of the Leeds Town- 
hall with works of art, says the Intedligencer, was 
held on Thursday, Dr. Heaton in the chair, when 
a good deal of correspondence was read respecting 
the best mode of decoration to be adopted. Mr. 
Cope and Mr. Armitage recommended that the 
Victoria -hall and the vestibule should be decorated 
with fresco paintings; but as the cost was esti- 
mated at upwards of 10,0007. the committee came 
to the decision that it was desirable to confine 
their efforts in this direction, at all events for the 
present, to the vestibule, and a resolution was 
unanimously adopted to the effect that the vesti- 
bule should be decorated with fresco paintings and 
that a subscription should be commenced to raise 
the amount required for the purpose, which is esti- 
mated at 1,500/. The committee will be glad to 
receive further gifts of paintings and other works 
of art for the decoration of the various parts of 
the Town-hall, as well as contributions to enable 
them to ornament the vestibule in the manner 
proposed. All will cordially approve of the efforts 
they are making, and hope that their object will 
be accomplished in a manner worthy of the project 
and of the town. 


Narits.—Those who know what French nails 
are—sharp-pointed cylinders—know that they are 
very far better than the pyramidal English nails. 
The French nails want no bradawl to make a 
hole for them: they are more easily driven in 
than English nails; and, when in, they hold much 


English nail-makers get rid of their present absurd 
form and take to a good one? How long are they 
willing to let French carpenters have a great 
advantage over Engiish carpenters? Why do 
not our carpenters insist on having nails of the 
best form? Pray drive this into their heads. 





more firmly, and never start. When will our | Rab 


For a villa and stables at°Walham-green, for Mr. Ree, 
Messrs. W.iand A. Moseley, auchitects. Quantities sup. 





plied :— 

0 

0 

bine “ 0 

EEOWO siom ens 6s oc ctciee ab 0e-00 én 2,607 18 6 
Aviss and Sons.......eseesseee 2,290 0 0 
BOER caicwe's vc ccepeces ctbovoet 2,259 0 0 
Jackson and Shaw.......0...+- 2,205 0 06 
De WERE. o-01c 2 on 0:0 e wswe ce 0000-0 2,200 0 0 
RE. stnestn.c0.0 chasaenshcnndes 2,200 0 0 
MUNN 05's (0 csvsee'cecesgvets 2,159 0 0 
Adamson and Sons........+++. 2,109 © 0 
Dawson and Son......00sseee 2,052 0 0 





For a new ten-quarter brewery, dwelling-house, 
stabling, &c. at Cardiff. Mr. R. Davison, of London, 


architect. Quantities by Mr. G. E. Chittenden, of 
Cardiff :— 
D. Jones, Cardiff ............-- £2,990 0 0 
J. and W. Webb, Cardiff and 
Birmingham (acocepted)...... 2,724 0 0 
Finch and Heath, Chepstow 
(ironwork only) ..........6 261 16 6 





For the erection of warehouse, Cooper’s-row, Crutched- 
friars ; Messrs. John Young and Son, architects. Quan- 
tities furnished by Mr. C. T. Shoppee :— 


PNG 65% iv 25s ev 3ee te ck ee eens £2,247 0 0 
POO ents 5 « winnie sinie wares Qeiee.tlo 1,777 0 0 
PRI 5 iks:s ncnebiemeijedessnes 1,493 0 0 
MMIII 5 5 16-5 400. of 'o-eintypara osigs sie’ 1,447 0 0 
COPCTIIE. soc ccc tecewsoeveseve 1,389 © 0 
BREE 6. cn tviews on bun se veencd ob 1,350 0 0 

Eh wbbecs cbenne cdiomman dee 1,329 0 0 





For the erection of about 800 columns, lamps, &c. 
Norwich. The’Gas Committee have provisionally accepted 
Mr. Robert Thompson’s tender, at 1/. 19s. 6d. for columns, 
and 1. 4s. for brackets, subject to confirmation by the 
Town Council, the number of column lamps being in 
excess of the brackets :— . 





Lamps, Bracket 
: Columns, &c. Lamps. 
| Defries and ‘Sons, Hormndsditch, 

BONAR oir cceccccccesetece “0% £3176 . 220 
John Newark, Coventry ........ $7 €@. 13 8 
The Horsley Company, Tipton... 217 6 .. 118 6 
Benjamin Wheeler, Nottingham.. 216 0 .. 1 7 0 
Francis Ford and Sons, London.. 212 6 .. 1 7 6 
William Murrell 29 6 .. 114 0 
J. M. Turner........ 276. 1135 0 
T. Smithdale.........cceee-eeeee 27 Ow. IRS 
John Barnes........0eeeeesecees 2.29... 3 9 
Lynch and White, London ...... 226.. 100 
Abraham Pank, Norwich........ 3 2 @ a+ 3-9 8 
Harmer and Son, Westminster... 2 2 0 .. 1 3 9 
Robert Thompson, jun. Norwich 119 6 .. 1 4 0 





5 


For first portion of alterations to Mr. Pratt’s 
Harrow ; Mr. Charles Laws, architect :— 

GAMMON .... .cecccesccecescoece £335 0 0 

Chapman 3 ..csncccsssssccvecece 212 0 0 





For new business premises, St. John-street, Smithfield; 
Mr. G. Somers Clarke, architect :— 








Building. | Fittings. | Total. 
H. andR. Hollands andCo. | €8,830 640 |£9,470 
W. Cubitt and Co. ...... 8,117 533 8,650 
Lucas, Brothers ......+. 7,903 496 8,369 
Kirk and Parry ........+. | 7,380. 520 7,900 








For various works for Mr. E. Balcombe. Mr. E. Clifton, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Mr. W. F. Meakin :— 








No. 6.. No. 3. No. 5. | 
| Houses. | Villas. Stables. | Total. 
gz. rw z£. 
BrassandSon|6152 0 0/2796 0 0 998 0 0/9946 0 0 
Patman ....|5903 0 0/2700 0 01150 0 6/9753 0 0 
Conder...... 5670 0 0/2792 0 01227 0 019689 0 0 
Prichard and 
Bo. sestes 5776 0 0/2674 0 01220 0 0/9670 0 0 
J. and W. 
Sanders ..|5354 © 0/2580 © ©1132 0 6/9066 0 6 
McLenan and | 
BARR 5270 © 0|2550 © 01057 © 0/8777 0 0 
Tippet ...... 4567 16 0/2047.15 0 82615 0'7442 6 0 














For the works of the King’s Cross Patent Wheel Com- 
pany, drawings for front duildings, &c. prepared by 
Mr. Baker, architect; for machine-shop .and mechanical 
department, by Sir Charles Fox. Quantities supplied by 
Mr. S. H. F. Cox and Mr. Henry W. Sass :— 

















@on- | Con- | Con- 
tract | tract | tract | Total. 

No. 1.|No. 2.|No. 3. 
#. #. | 2. £. 
Longmire and Burge .......- 2,094 | 3,383 | 1,656 | 7,133 
Leonard and Unwin ........| 2,117 | 3,295 | 1,620 | 7,033 
RUMAMONSE ...0 vcccerccccesce 2,045 | 3,087 | 1,771 | 6,903 
Hooper and Sons...........- 2,098 | 3,227 | 1,559 | 6,884 
BEMICOE os ove ov ciciewe ov vows 2,10 | 3,050 | 1,660 | 6,810 
Walker and Neave .......++. 2,058 | 2,995 | 1,711 | 6,764 
BOWACK® .occccinscscccscdisece 1,998 | 3,135 | 1,631 | 6,744 
1,852 | 3,185 | 1,653 | 6,690 
1,989 | 3,038 1,635 6,662 
coed — — — | 6,650 
Batterbury .......cccee-se08 3,062 | 1,569} 6,474 
John Glesin 2... ce. cccececs 2,860 | 1,470} 6,170 
TET CL RL 2,740 | 1,410} 5,995 
WES sais CANS Ss raha inh chew 2,897 | 1,350| 5,998 
BAMRIP 5 dens opcincnite's catsie’ 2,778.| 1,492} 5,990 
DET 00s towecmes cesaeons 2.710 | 1,380) 5,890 
SN So. ans Wace wess deseeuet 12,677 | 1,399 | 5,792 
Purkiss* ‘eas 2,503 | 1,472 | 5,733 
Roper and Son... cs 2,519 | 1,421 | 5,641 
INN 055 5 av apelhe sihate 2,525 | 1,339 | 5,559 
McLennan and Bird.......... 1,683 | 2,516 | 1,346 | 5,555 




















N.R. 


* Those marked with an asterisk (*) were too late. 
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———————— 
For the restoration of portico, &c. at Hosterley House, 
for the Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey :— 


PRIDG occ cosesacsccccencencesssteaee © 0 
CO oe etka cece cuted aae..© © 
Chapman, Harrow.............. 276 @ 0 





Crown Tavern, Drury-lane.—Mr. Stimpson wishes it 
stated that he made a omiee for these works at 749/. The 
name was not in any of the lists which were sent us. 


TO SURVEYOR’S ASSISTANTS. 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT, 
who is fully competent to the routine of Office duties, and 
has a fair oy of drawing.—Address, with full particulars and 
terms, prepaid, to A. R. Mr. Stevens’s, 42, Tottenham-court-road, W. 
A vacancy for an Articled Pupil. 
TO MASTER PLUMBERS AND BUIL 


W ANTED, by an experienced PLUMBER, 


a CONS’ TART Srrvarion! Has no objection to fill up his 
= in painting Pane glazing. reference can be given from his 























~_ O CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ancient Bricks.—Will your correspondent, J. B. N. (p. 83) favour 

me by stating his authority for the brick made as follows :—“‘ Clay, 
two parts ; chopped straw, one part, thoroughly dried im the open air, 
then heated red-hot, and quenched in hot water containing flour (or 
gluten) boiled down toa thin starch”? Can your correspondent point 
to any specimen in the British Museum, or elsewhere ? B 

Cutting Timber.—Can any one tell me what is the best time for 
cutting oak timber for building ? The general opinion is, I 
pelieve, the spring, when the sap is rising; but. that is as much on 
account of the bark as the timber. <A client, who intends using his 
own timber for his house, thinks the trees should be cut in a dormant 
state, the bark not being a consideration. I shall be glad to know 
through your columns if this is so. w. 

G. B.—J. B.—Mr. D.—E.—H. H. (letter appeared last week, p. 99).— 
Mr. H.—W. and J. N.—J. H.—S8. F. (declined, with thanks).—Cement 
Works.—Veto (we cannot interfere in private disputes).—St. Pancras 
{Grecian Ionic).—T. A. Y.—J. A. V.—J. K.—A Subscriber since 1848.— 
E.W. T. (could only 1 recover a charge for the work already done, unless 
he could prove any d th h the d t).— A. B. Great 
Grimsby (it would not be 8 amply lighted ; ” “but we connot go into 
the question).—H. W. 8.—J. J. B.—Working Stonemason.—B. R.— 
J. B. (next week). T. W.S.—J. W.P. (next week) —G N.—Mr. K.— 
Mr. H.—Messrs, W.—H. C.—W. M.—W. W.—C. L. (unavoidably post- 
poned). 

We are also pelled to postp the r ind 
lecture till next week. 


te NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements, Subscriptions, fc. should be 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Convmunications should be addressed to the 
“ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 





of Mr. Scott’s 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
O ARCHITE CTS, ENGINEERS, 


COUNTY, BOROUGH, and DISTRICT SURV. EYORS.— 
MR. L. FLOWER, C.E. and Architect, transacts TOWN AGENCIES. 
selects Assistants, and renders PROFESSIONAL AID generally. 
Surveys, Sections, &c, Maps, Plans, Drawings and Tracings. Perspec- 
tives drawn or tinted, &c. by the first artists only.—26, Charles-street, 
St. James-square, London, S.W. 


To ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, 


BUILDERS, SURVEYORS, be, .—COMPETITION Working 
and Detail Drawings, Maps, P! , Tracings, tities, Surveys and 
Professional Aid generally, by Mr. R. BLESS. , 8, Furnival’s-inn, 
Holborn. PERSPECTIVES outlined, etched, or coloured by the first 
artists in London 


[HE Advertiser has discovered a means of 
BUILDING SUSPENSION-BRIDGES with INCREASED 
STRENGTH and much less weight of metal. It has been shown to a 
very eminent engineer, who considered it worthy of notice. Not 
having capital te carry out the system, arrangements would be made 
with any first-rate Engineer who would guarantee legitimate profits 
on bear system —— ing. ¥.. = aye mn se for crossing streets 
or roadways, an: very 8 le.—. B. B. 
Stent’s Library, Guildford, " ney 














WINDON, Wilts.— WANTED, a SUR- 
EYOR, or oo competent person, to SUPERINTEND and 
CONDUCT the BUILDING Pa LAYING 
CULVERTS, containing, in the whole, about 620 yards, with pipe- 
drains communicating therewith. ek stating | terms per week, 
with references, to Mr. HAYNES, £ of Nui , Swindon, 
on or before the 17th inst. 


mo! ROAD SURVEYORS.—The PAVING 


COMMITTEE of the VESTRY of the PARISH of ST. MARY 
NEWINGTON. Surrey, will meet at the Vestry-room of the ge 
Church, on MONDAY, the 2lst nd of FEBRUARY instant 
SEVEN o’clock in the evening recisely, to receive APPLICATIONS 
from CANDIDATES for the Office of SURVEYOR of ROADS =S _ 
before-mentioned Parish, at a salary of £180 per annum. The pe: 
— to the office will be required to devote the whole of hist 5 

hereto, and not to ae in any other occupation. Any further 
information y be obtained from the Clerks to the Vestry. 
{Pblications, with Testimonials, to be forwarded to the Clerks to the 
= before SIX o’clock in the evening of the above-mentioned day, 
and Candidates must attend the Committee as above. 
H. and F, CHESTER, Clerks to the Vestry, 
1, Church Row, Newington Butts. 











G DOWN of several BRICK | Ad. 


: untry vrs Met ger nen to A. A. B. No. 31, Gitford- 
ao Flemmington-street, Kingsland-road, London. 





E TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by a sete 
DRAUGHTSMAN, who possesses a "norough Knowledge of 
every description of town- house and villa archit 
Address, A. C. F. Office of ‘“‘ The Builder.” 


ANTED, a SITUATION, as CLERK or 
GENERAL MANAGER in a Builder's establishment, te 
gentleman of good practical knowledge. Age 30. First-class refer- 
ences.—Address, C. E, C. Office of “ The Builder.” 


W ANTED, a SITUATION by the Adver- 

tiser, who has been regularly articled to a London architect, 
and has since been employed for six months by another archi ; 
whom he can refer.—A moderate salary only expected.— Address, K. Z. 
No. 15, Duke-street, Adelphi. 


ANTED to APPRENTICE a respectable 


LAD (who has been in the line two years) from the Somerset- 
shire Society to a CARPENTER. A premium will be given.—Direct 

















W ANTED, aSITUATION as SHOP FORE- 
ws odeawi tN bya a thoroughly Practical Joiner—Address, ELF. 





AND SURVEYORS. 


‘0 ARCHITECTS 
WANTED, by by the Advertiser, aged 26 2 
SITUATION, Can get up peeing: has a knowledge of 
a can take out quantities, & ‘Terms mod anaes 
only.— Address, D. 11, Ashford-street, eaten N. 


TO ARCHITECTS AN 
W'xiee. by a Practica?” Mason, a 


SITUATION as OLERK of ee or FOREMAN. Well 
a 


erate. 





versed in Gotnic and other and testimo- 
nials for the last fifteen y ~ 
G. PEARSON, care of J. Wesley y and Co. Paternoster-row. 





ANTED, a ‘SITUATION as FOREMAN 

of PLUMBERS and PAINTERS, or to take the entire 

MANAGEMENT of a BUSINESS, including Book- » de. 

Good reference.—Address, a4 letter only, prepaid, care of = Ve 
COWL, 257, Oxford-street, 





TLDERS. 
HE Advertiser, 7 CARPENTER and 
JOINER, aged 22 years, is in want mt mee EMPLOY- 
M % Wages, 24s. per week No o ot orm town or country.— 
Address, G. K. D. Offiee of “ The Builde: 


TO ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS, &c. 
HE Advertiser is OPEN to an ENGAGE- 
MENT. He isa good draughtsman, a great experience 
in measuring up works, adjust: Can 
write specifications, and during the last ten years —_ had the super- 











to Mrs. WITHEY, 44, Edward-street, Regent’ s-park, 
BUILDERS, DECORATORS. &c. 


ANTED, by a thorough Tradesman, a 

SITUATION os FOREMAN or LEADING HAND. The Adver- 
tiser has had experience in a good business of his own, which he has 
been obliged to relinquish through unforeseen law expenses. Age 30. 
A good grainer, writer, and copyist.—Apply by letter No X. X. No. 70, 
Euston-road, King’s-cross, 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by an expe- 

rienced Person, as FOREMAN, in a Builder’s Firm, or 

CLERK of WORKS, and has no objection to go abroad. Satisfactory 
references cam be given.—Address, O. J. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





di of extensive works under the first Architects, to whom he 
: moderate.—Address, W. R. B. Office of “ The 
Builder.” 





HE E Advertiser, sho. has "has been upwards of 
in the profession, is desirous of an prea ee 
with on ANOHITEOT. He is a neat Draughtsman, Ce of 
extracting quantities, measuring Builders’ work, &e. ; 3 
quainted with the general routine of an office. ‘Salary = 30 ach 
an object as improvement, Unexceptional references. — 
A.J. gees Douglass, Stationer, No. 16, Little Knight Bider- 
street, 4 
N.B. No objection to a temporary engagement, 





TO TIMBER MERCHANTS, SAW-MILL OWNERS, AND OTHERS 

ANTED, by an Experienced MAN, who 

has just left his late situation, where he has lived eight year, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK or COLLECTIN G@CLERK.—Address, 
H. H. Saw-mills, East Moulsey, Surrey. 


y I VHE Advertiser, a young Man of apeady and and 
sober habits, wishes for an gas gy Is a good joiner, Goo 

can make out working and take charge of a se 

reference. — Address, A. BRIGHT, 1, Honduras-place, 

road, Kingsland, N.E. 





TO BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by a 


good SURVEYING CLERK, acquainted with estimating, 
measuring, and superintending works, and who is a good draughts- 
= —< accountant. High testimonials.—Address, H. H. 50, Amwell- 
street, W.C. 


ANTED, by a thoroughly Practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, GENERAL 
FOREMAN, or SUPERINTENDENT on a GENTLEMAN’S py 
Is well versed in construction. 4 trade a Joiner. Aged 32. Can 
and where last engaged. — 

Address, 8. So. A. 8, caveepect street, Walworth, 8. 


ANTED, by a respectable Man, aged 31, 

steady, and active habits, a SITUATION me 

WORKING FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS, being well acquainted 

with all its branches, having a thorough ‘knowledge in laying all 

kinds of stonework. G as to ter and ability.— 

Address, M. B. 8, Bristol-place, Maida- hill, Paddington. Town, 
country, or abroad, as required. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a neat 
| DRAUGHTSMAN, EVENING EMPLOYMENT in copying 
| or tracing pecifications to to copy, &c, Terms moderate.— 

dates, b x 37, Frith-street, Soho, W. 


TO BUILDERS, &c, 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
SHOP FOREMAN, or to take charge of a Building, by a 
Practical Carpenter and Joiner, well versed in Villa Building, &c, 
Has been accustomed to measure, take out quantities, prepare pate 
| and working drawings, &c. Undeniable ref and t 
dress, Z, Y. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ANTED, by an experienced PAINTER, 

&c, a PERMANENT SITUATION. Is a good etcher, 7 

mental liner, and gilder ; can take charge of work.— Address, 0. Y. Z. 

a '3, No. 4, Woodfield Cottages, Woodfield-road, Harrow- 
To 





























ARCHITECTS. 
a practical CLERK of 


Good references 


To 
ANTED, by 


WORKS, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as above. 





pone eg ven.—Address, I. N. 0. Hyde-park Coffee-house, 225, Oxford- 
street, 
TO ARC ENGINEERS, AND OTHE 
ANTED, a  RE-EN GAGEMEN T as 


CLERK of the WORKS, by a thoroughly practical man. Is 
a good draughtsman and measurer, with the highest references.— 
Address, B. T, Messrs. Brown and Standfast’s, Little George-street, 
Westminster, 8.W. 





Te PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 


MAKERS,.—Good workm eh 
119, Bunhill-row. en WANTED.—Apply to Mr, GRIFFIN, 


ANTED, » a first-class ARTISTIC PER- 
ECTIV Ge MAN and COLORIST.—A: 
2 2. erm g Bookseller, 52, High Holborn ; or to ci 5, 


a, in a Building Office in the 
see emg mi eee 
z ota wor! m the bench.— to J.TIB. 

44, B ¢ Without. pply BATTS, 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, to take a 





responsible —— in an office, by a thoroughly practical 
Assistant, accusto’ design, — fair, ve, working, and 
detail drawings ~—y~ idity, ifi take out quanti- 


ties, survey, level, and pon arr wa The advertiser, in ition 
to his numerous testimonials, car refer to some of the most eminent 
gentlemen in the profession, of one of whom he is a pupil.— Address, 
X. Z. Post-office, Moorgate-street, E.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


W ANTED, by the Advertiser, a RE- 

ENGAGEMENT in an office, in town or country. Good 

pte nay mined and quick at figures.—Address, X. 9, Park-street, 
en-town 





TO NOBLEMEN A 


GENTLEMEN. 
HE Advertiser having lately relinquish uished 
business as a Builder, is desirous of an ENGAG 
STEWARD and SURVEYOR, or SECRETARY. Is competent to 
prepare and carry out plans for the general improvement of estates 
and dwellings, has had practical experience in the management of 
flower and Pokes ‘exhibitions, isa good accountant and draughtsman, 
and can also undertake the duties of organist. References to clergy- 
men - others. — Address, X. L. Post-office, Crystal Palace, Syden- 
ham, 8. 


TO PLUMBERS, HOUSE DECORATORS, AND BU 

HE Advertiser, a Practical PLUMBER, 
having succeeded to a business of long standing in the above 
line, is desirous of AMALGAMATING with another in the same line, 
or would have'no objection either to a PARTNER with 2007. and con- 
nection, or a SITUATION for two or three years as FOREMAN, 
taking his business with him, so that at the. end of that time he 
might become a partner. The reason for this mpaenen < not 
having sufficient capital te carry on the business as as his 
—Parti at first by Lnomeag es om L. Tichbourne’s 

Library, 56, Paddington-street, Marylebone, W. 











ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
HE Advertiser, a BRICKLAYER, wants 
EMPLOYMENT in an ARCHITECT a BUILDER'S nope ne 
Is quite qualified for such employment. enty-seven years of age. 
Excellent reference.—A , W. W. 32, Penton-place, Kennington- 
road, 8. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Tas Advertiser, aged 27, is open to an 


EN GAGEMENT. Is as xd draughtamnan, competent to rad 
or 

bm pele ly understands the Tulding trade in all its branches.— 
Address, C. D. ‘General Post-office, London. 








7 
N experienced BUILDER'S CLERK, who 
is thoro a eT conversant with the practical part of the trade, 
desires a RE-EN' MENT, either in the Office, or as Clerk of the 
Works or eo Testimonials from one of the first London houses. 
— Address, P. O. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO EN EERS AND OTHERS. 
RESPECTABLE ue YOUN G MAN (never 
been at business), possessing a good knowledge © V4 
to a rod is aunnien aon with a —— aD ARSE 
TECT’S ENGINEER’S OFFICE. Satisfactory reference 
given. Expectati ons modera' on —Address, Z. X. Mr. Brittlebank, No. 3, 
Tottenham-court-road, London. 


TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT, experienced in surveying 
and leveling, nd sex drwghtaman will shortly be open to 


an KNGAGEM been engaged upon = and _ other 
public works of foues, ont or would give 


good t 
references.— Address, J. H. 8. Post-office, Stratford- -upou-Avon. 


RESPECTABLE YOUTH, = 
education, wishes for a SITUATION in an Soaps 
and ESTATE AGENT'S OFFICE. ae is 18 Loceed rh age, and has some 
ledge of ving been 24 years en, 
oes The best references can be given.—Apply to W. W. 
office, High Wycomb, 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


S CLERK, an active Young Man, aged 25, 
ds ose regen gopher hand, apes meee 

a ing, ts. 3a an a 
soieatan ye Sane" —_ _—Address, X. Y. Z. Kent Cottage, 




















ARCHITECTURAL ASSISTANCE, 


ANTED, by an Architect, an ASSIST- 
Capable of executing good workin drawings, jicu- 
—_ of Ecclesiastical De The office affords a on deia for 

provement in Ecclesiastical Architecture, A fair salary will be 
Lane croc to be eas Library, No, 2, Bishop’s- 








4 m, W. addressed to 
ANTED, | a MAN, to WORK a 
G and MOULDING MACHIN 
apply for the situation unless he can produce a Saul le 
{nd soberness, and is able to make the moulding irens.—Apply, b: 
amar Neen — er dh gel ang ener hag ORG E 
ing Mills, Water-street, a 





TO MOULDING MACHINE WORKERS. 


ANTED, a YOUNG MAN, to WORK a 


Works, _ MOULDING mace y nr a a at J. Stickland’ ‘8 Moulding 


ANTED, a SITUATION in the Office of 


a Builder or Surveyor, either in London ora large provincial 
town, by a Young Man aged 22, who has been accustomed to the 
business for many years. Can prepare working and detail drawings 
from rough sketches, and has also had some experience in an Archi- 
tect’s Office. Immediate employment and improvement are the 
principal objects.— Address R. R. N. Office of “* The Builder.” 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 


WORKS, or FOREMAN of a JOB. The advertiser is a prac- 
tical carpenter and mason. Both indentures can be shown. Good 
reference from last No objection to the country.—. 

A. L. Z. Office of “The Builder.” 


AS SURVEYOR, DRAUGHTSMAN, & 


ANTED, by an experienced SURVEYOR 

and MAPPER, — ENGAGEMENT. Has just completed the 

survey of a e town a and has _— for many years 

engaged on lahd surveying aud engineering wht is an excellent 

ae and ornamental writer, ary = Dag 36, Carter-street, 
Wo’ 











Commercial-road, Peckham, 
THOROUGH BUILDER'S CLERK, 


highly respectable, 
ficst-class accountant and bookkeeper, ‘fully pair eey for — r 
and out-door duty, is mens to an ENGAG. EMEN’ T, on moderate terms. 
First-class references.—E. W. 8. Deacon's, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 











N ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT. He has had much expeatense in competi - 
fiom and working drawings, is also — 
to Gothic and I ek addres, ®. B. 41, 
square, , 8. 





ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 
x (Sindlonaam who has had 20 pl expe- 


ease in the Profession im Government other pot eat 
ENGAG! view to SHARE or Te NERSMIP 7 All 
—_— GAGEMENT with a 7h oe 
Builder,” York-street, Covent-garden. 
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THOROUGH BUILDER'S CLERK, 


fully qualified in every respect to estimate up works, 
Se: eas Gin, tet tee ral duties of & builder's office, is 
OPEN toan ENGAGEMENT. lass testimonials, and references. 


Address, F. B12, Aske-terrace, Hoxton moe ne mg 


Ss CLERK, in an an Office, or on the Works, 

ess-like Young ers 26, of steady and persev 

habits. “I ape Hw correct abstracting, drawing, an 

accounts, writes a good hand, and fully understands the superin- 

tendence of workmen. London preferred.—Address, H. 24, Wellington- 
street, Gravesend. 


RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


YOUNG MAN, who has had con- 


siderable experience in the above, desires an ENGAGEMENT. 
Has been Clerk of Works over a first-class also din 








LAZIERY 
FOR CUTTING EVERY DESCRIPTION OF GLASS, 
Price from 10s. to 27s. 6d. each, 
To be had of the Wholesale Man 
JOHN EDWARDS, 20, gag nw fs al WEST SMITHFIELD, 








APER-HANGINGS. — The CHEAPEST 


HOUSE in London for every —— of PAPER-HANG- 
INGS is CROSS’S WHOLESALE WA OUSE, No. 70, GREAT 
PORTLAND-STREET, Oxford-street, fy you can select from the 
LARGEST and MOST EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT in the K “ 
THIRTY PER CENT. CHEAPER than any other House in the 

Builders, Decorators, Dealers, and large Consumers, will do well to 
visit this Establishment. 





eminent Architects’ Offices; has worked as a joiner, and has been 
engaged in a Builder’s Office. Was last in business on his own 
account as a builder, First-class testimonials.—Address, R. T. N. 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





ILDERS, &c. 
YOUNG MAN, respectably connected, 


with reasonable pecs at his command, wishes for 


ITY WINDOW-BLIND MANU- 


FACTORY (established 1810), 2 and 3, CREED-LANE, St. 
Paul’s.—J. HULL (successor to Messrs. Snoxell and Hallett), continues 
to supply the trade and the public in general, with BLINDS, of the 
best ee at the lowest prices. Country orders promptly 

tes given for large or small quantities of Inside 
or Snteide | Blinds. 











tMPLOYMENT, with a Zompectable Builder in full veti where 
there might be a ’ chance of the busi or ‘part, hereafter. 
He has served his time in all its branches of the trade, with a builder 


of undeniable respectability and active practice.— Address 
THOMAS H. care of Messrs. Varnham and Co, Stationers, Bedford- 
street, Covent-garden. 





YOUNG MAN, - fast “leaving his present 

employer, seeks a SITUATION as CLERK, or in any capacity 
where he could be of service. Salary not so much an object as active 
employment. Excellent character and good references.— Address, 
A. B. care of Mrs. Foot, 1, Kennington-cross, 8. 


N EFFICIENT ARCHITECTURAL 


DRAUGHTSMAN, accustomed to prepare fair, working, detail 
and perspective dra’ , design, write specifications, take out quan- 
tities, and competent to use the theodolite and level, is open to an 


Engagement.— Address W. K. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, 


N experienced Architectural Draughtsman 

and Artiatio Colourist will be happy to PREPARE and 

COL)UR PERSPECTIVES, with foregrounds and the usual acces- 

sories, finished drawings, &c. for any gentleman competing for the 

Munchester ee Courts, or any other purpose. Terms moderate.— 
Address, A .C. Z. Office of “ The Builder.” 


ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


N ASSISTANT desires an ENGAGE- 


MENT. He is thoroughly versed in Gothic and Italian detail 
and perspective ; and has also had experience in working drawings 
= —-- Address, R. X. Post-office, 65, King-W' 
street, E.C, 

















Rimeoe se em OR. 


THE NEW ELASTIC a oe 
arm, Noiseless, Durable, and 0: ental, 
THE BEST (TAYLER’S PATENT) 10 1 BE. HAD OF 
REL 


COCOA-NUT FIBRE MANUFACTURER, 42, LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


To ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS.— 


T. TRELOAR, 42, ne “HILL, 
Manufacture: 
SUPPLIES COCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING, DOOR-MATS, 
HASSO' , &e, 


of the best quality on the most reasonable terins, 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, E.C, 











ATENT and BRITISH PLATE GLASS. 


JAMES HETLEY and CO. beg to inform rm my Builders, 
— ho Same ian } Lf Tariff of Prices for the above 
on a) cation e. alse om secsipt of particulars 

furnish estimates hor any doventy on of Glass ports - 





PIREDERICK DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 
and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and saat 
~t the “| on wing for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 34, 
ge. 
No connection with 33, Cockspur-street. 








Given ANTIQUARIAN.—A New 


hand-made DRAWING PAPER, manufactured of pure linen 
, free from all chemical bleach, of moderate and uniform grain 
(that end permit of the paper being cut wy be ded comparatively small 
drawings) ; carefully sized, and admirably ipted for taking colour ; 
firm, Abe and tough. Manufactured specially for Messrs. Winsor 
and Newton, at the celebrated ‘‘ Turkey Mill.” The initiais of the firm 
are in the water-mark, and at the corner of each sheet is stamped their 
trade mark (Griffin). Price, per sheet (52 inches by 30 inches), 7s. 
WINSOR and NEWTON, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


UILDING LAND and CARCASES.— 


TO BE SOLD, several PAIRS of SEMI-DETACHED VILLAS, 
in carcase, most substantially built (either Freehold or Leasehold), and 
several most attractive sites, allon the West-Hill and Wimbledon-park 
Fstates.—For terms, apply to BROOKS and BEAL, Land Agents, 209, 

Piccadilly. 


jas BE SOLD, by PRIVATE CONTRACT, 


a most desirable FREEHOLD ESTATE, well adapted for 
joe we purposes, situate on Clapham-common, on the high road from 
Clapham to Wandsworth.—For particulars apply to JAMES CROWDY, 
Esq. 17, Serjeants’-inn, Fleet-street, E.C. 














TO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 


T° BE LET, at a low Royalty, a BRICK- 


FIELD, in the parish of Dovercourt, near Harwich, close to the 
flourishing new town of Dovercourt, where there is a great local 
demand tor Bricks of all descriptions, “containing from five to twenty 
acres of first-rate earth, situated close to a spacious free quay, where 
Bricks can be shipped "for the London market at a small cost, and 
chalk, sand, and ashes landed close to the field ; and within a quarter of 
A mile of the pried town now building, eight to ten millions of Bricks 

y be made annually.—Applications 1 be made to the Proprietor, 
JOHN PATTRICK, Portland and Wes k Roman Cement Manu- 
facturer, Dovercourt, near Harwich. The Trade supplied with a genuine 
article, at the lowest price possible, by barge alongside in the River 
Thames, or to any other port. 





, NEAR SYDENHAM. 


RICKFIELD “TO BE LET, with PLANT, 


for Three Stools, in full working aike, and could be peat 
successfully worked with a small capital—Apply at 5, Maple- 
terrace, Penge. 


O BUILDERS.—Eligible BUILDIN G 


GROUND TO BE LET on LEASE, at Wandsworth, in the 








Patent Plate, Sheet, Crown, and Ornamental W:! 
house, 35, Soho-square, rtm Rog _ a Ware- 





WINDOW GLASS. 
r[HOMAS MILLINGTON’S NEW LIST 


of REDUCED PRICES are now ready, and may be had on 
application. 
SHEET GLASS, b Sei, a ee re per case, 


” irds, ” 
»” seconds, o Soe. » 


best, 80s. 
Boxes of 100 feet each, at 10s. 12s, 14s. or 16s. according to size. 
2loz. $202. and 42o0z. in various qualities. 
Also, CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 
1602. and @loz. € round, Matted Glass of various Patterns, and Coloured 


Glass, British Place Glass, Patent Pla’ 
from r to 1 inch thi te, Cast and Rolled Rough Plate, 


COLOURS, VARNISHES, &c. 
Genuine White Lead, 32s. 82s, 6d. ; seconds ditto, 30s, 6d. per cwt. Lin- 


seed Oil, Boiled ditto, Turpentine. Pale Oak Varnish, 7s.6d.; Carriage 
ditto, tte Copal ditto, lds, per gallon, Dry and "Ground Colours, 


The above PLUM ject to the fluctuation of the markets, 
M BI RS’ BRASS WORK. 


and Valves of every descripti 
Pipe of Tr sizes. Old Lea nae or taken in 


change. 
T. MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street bo yee London. 
Established upwards of One Hundred Y: 


LAS 3 SW. iH. JACKSON supplies 
BRITIS » PATENT P. ILLED 
Sanaa wow HORTICULTURAL, ORNAMENTAI. COLOURED, 


IC, and e descripti - 
facture, at the 7 very iption of glass, of the best manu 


prices and estimates forwarded, on application at th 
Warehouse, 315, Oxford-street, ye aes 


(CRYSTAL WHITE SHEET GLASS.— 


Cocks 
Milled Sheet Lead and 











m-road, seven minutes* walk from two railway stations. Money 
bane if required.—Apply at the Office of W. G. HABERSHON, 
Esq. Architect, 38, Bloomsbury-square, W.C. 








HE LONDON and GENERAL LAND- 


LORDS’ PROTECTION REGISTRY has been established for 
protec! Landlords of Quarterly and Weekly Tenants of Houses, 
st the constant impositions and Lege which have long been 
experienced without any previous remedy, 

First. By! landlords registering (on aM houses) the names 
and late add of those n arrears of rent, those having 
tel false references, those having == Hg extortionate demands before 

Sud possession, with all fraudulent removal of goods, and causes 
ny pee cial Magnes agains 





it others. 

registering the names, occupations, and 
residences, of An in-coming quarterly and weekly tenants of houses, 
agreeably to printed forms. 

*,* Landlords strictly adhering to the course above mentioned, may 
at once see how such necessary and reauired registered information 
(being immediately at the command of subscribers on application) 
would promote each other’s individual interests, by showing the stand- 
ing of applicants for houses and their referees, making known cases of 
deceptive references, extortionate demands, fraudulent removal of 
goods, retreats of absconding tenants, thereby preventing impositions 
and losses, and prec luding the possibility of improper characters 

of houses t h false 

Thus ‘pointing out the great necessity and utility of such a 
GFNERAL LANDLORDS’ PROTECTION REGISTRY, AND REFE- 
RENCE GUIDE, for London and Provincial Towns, ‘which is pre- 
sumed, on consideration of the many benefits to be derived therefrom, 
cannot fail of enhancing the value of heuse- “property full 202. per cent. 

and th claim on every owner of house- 
property and their agents to co- operat in forwarding so requisite an 

object and confidential a medium for obtaining all needful and general 
information regarding tenants of houses at such trifling cost. 
Scale of Annual Charges. 

For registering all complaints against quarterly tenants on leaving 
houses (not exceeding twenty-five or any less number), and registering 
all in-coming tenants to the said houses, and furnishing landlords of 
the same with registered addresses of absconding tenants, complaints, 
&c. during the period of twelve months, 10s. in ogg 

Ditto ditto, for not exceeding fifty ditto, 20s, di 

Ditto ditto, for not exceeding fifty weekly prolong 10s. ditto. 

Ditto ditto, for every 100 ditto, 20s. ditto. 

Offices, 5, Sherborne- lane, City. 
G. NOTTAGE, Manager. 

















O CAPITALISTS.—An excellent oppor- 

tunity now offers for a Gentleman with about 3,0007. joining a 

P ical man in a MANUFACTURING BUSINESS, yielding good 

profits ond quick ‘returns.—Address, in the first instance, A. C. A. 
Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


TNO YOUNG ARCHITECTS.—An Archi- 
tect who has practised for several years in a large provincial 

town, which he is about to leave, desires TO DISPOSE of his OFFICE 

FURNITURE, &c. to a well-educated young architect wishing _ 

commence business, whom he would a to 

A neighbourhood. —Address (stating to whom articled, ‘and full 

as to education), M. A. T. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 











WHOLESALE BRITISH and FOE FOREIGN WINDOW-GLASS 
mS ure, Oran Crown, ~~, Horticultural, Stained, 
add 
R. METTAM and 00. 
30, PRINCES-STREET, SOHO, LONDON, W. 
Ge LASS PAINTING and MURAL DECO- 
will be be a rani DESIGAS for sch WINDOWS as ae be 
SoHo PLATE - GLASS WAREHOUSE, 
No. 96, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
PL ot TE-GL Pall 8 §, 


Ornamental, Ground, Fluted, Rough Plate, 
ic, and. eve description of Glass. 
Batimates and Pete tees lorwarded free sige on neseiyt of business cand 
a RAVERS and BARRAUD, 30, Ssuinigten snes, 
tects, ani 
to decorations. They beg 
Still to cali attention to their grisaille and quarry glass, of an inexpen 
sive but very effective character.—Prices, &c, forwarded on an lnezpent 
SUPPLIED. D At rte LOwaet CURRENT RATES, 
given upon application, 





ARVED GOTHIC SHRINE, about the | ¥. 

fourteenth century, in high preservation, *s feet high, on 

VIEW, at BRYANT’S FINE ART GALLERY, 30, St. James’s-strect, 
Piccadilly. Architects and antiquarians will San. many o! 





jects worth 
their —<—_— Paintings, Bronzes, and Paintings restored. 


DIAMONDS! 


MM Site ci ROSHER and (CQ, 
CEMENT, and BRICK MERCHANTS. 
ONDON WHARFS:— 
ALBION WHARF, HOLLAND-ST. ge kati 8.E, 
MILLBANK-STREET, WESTMINSTER, S 
KINGSLAND BASIN, KINGSLAND-ROAD, “AE. 
UIMEKILN-HILL, LIMEHOUSE, E. 
Whereat can be obtained of the best quality :— 


GREY-8TO , and 
Rig. POR’ D, KEENE’S, ATKINSON’S, MARTIN’S, ang 
COWLEY and KENT BRICKS. 
WHITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING BRICKS. 
YELLOW and PALE MALM-CUTTERS, PICKINGS, PAVIORs, 
and SECONDS. 


STAFFORDSHIRE ORNAMENTAL P. in RED, 
BLUE, and BUFF; also GARDEN EDGINGS. 
TERRO-METALLIC GROOVED STABLE BRICKS, CHANNEL 
BRICKS, and CLINKERS. 
PLAIN and ORNAMENTAL ROOFING and RIDGE TILES. 
Mr. R. BROWN’S RED and GREEN RIDGING, with CHAM- 


GLAZED TILES, for Wall Linings, &, 
and STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICKS, 


COLOURED and WHITE 
WELSH, 
LUMPS, and TILES of every description and size. 
RED and @ E DRAIN-PIPES, &c. 
TERRA COTTA, CEMENT, and RED CHIMNEY-POTS. 
HAIR, PLASTER, LATHS, WHITING, SAND, BALLAST, an¢ 
other BUILDING MATER 


Goods forwarded by Railway with despatch. 


LIME WORKS, CHALK, FLINT, and BALLAST WHARFS, 
NORTHFLEET, KENT. 


ONDON and WEST of ENGLAND 

4 CEMENT WORKS, Dunball, Bridgwater.—Hydraulic, Portland, 

Bath and Roman Cements, Blue and White Lias Lime, lump and 

ground.—KIALLMARK and CO. Dunball, Bridgwater, and 9, North 
Wharf-road, Paddington. 


TKINSON’S CEMENT, so long known 


and esteemed in London for plasherne purposes, is a quick- 
— Cement, that requires no colouring. Sold Sexclusively ty 5 OHN 
BAZLEY WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westminster ; 
and Seel-street, tava 


HARLES RICHARDSON, 


BRU. eg WHARF, VAUXHALL. 
And 6, SOUTH W HARF, PADDINGTON BASIN. 


COWLEY and KENT BRICKS, J, barge, 
alongside, or delivered in any quantities, 
SUPERIOR WHITE SUFFOLK 'FACINGS, 
Splays, Door-Jambs, Coping Bricks, Stable Clinkers, & 
RED FACINGS, Rubbers, Splays, 
Paving Bricks 


BRIGHT ‘YELLOW MALM FACINGS, and 
ce an ¥ the best quality. Mean and Pale Malm Seconds, Pickings, 
viors, & 


“BLACK HEADERS, Glazed and Unglazed. 
BEART’S PERFORATED BRICKS. 


STAFFORDSHIRE BLUE VITRIFIED 
BRICKS, and ag gg Stable Bricks. Red, Blue, and Buff Terro- 
Peale cae, Paving — wt. » Rolled-top, and Ornamental 


WHITE GLAZED "BRICKS. 


FIRE GOODS. Newcastle, Stourbridge, and 
Welsh Fire Bricks. bo ag ot Fire Clay and Flue Linings, any 
Pattern Brick, &c. made to 

el BA - COTTA CHIMNEY - POTS, Vases, 

Trusses, Garden Border Edging, 
SLATES, best tos oh ‘from the Bangor Quarries. 


YORKSHIRE STONE. Tooled Paving, Sills, 
Steps, Sinks, Coping, &c, Sawn Slab for Hearths, Jambs, &. 

TILES. Pan, Plain, Ornamental Roofing, 
Ae 8 —— Se” &c. A great variety of Red and White 

GLAZED bf ee Sonya SEWAGE PIPES, 
Closet Pans, Syphons, Stench T: 

GREY STONE and CHALK LIME. 


BLUE LIAS LIME, Ground, or in Lump, 
from Stockton, Wilmcote, Lalesster, or Aberthaw. 

CEMENTS. Roman, Portland, Parian, Lias, 
Bath, Keene’s, &c. 

PLASTER of PARIS, fine and coarse, of best 
quality, at reduced pri 

HAIR, Laths, \ Send, Ballast, &c. 


IMPORTER oF DUTCH CLINKERS. 
All kinds of Building Sete ot by Rail the same day a8 


ROAD MATERIALS. Guernsey Granite, 
Kentish Flints, and Kentish Rag Stone, broken and unbroken. 
Tenders ved pag for any quantity. 
N.B. Landing Wharf Drawing Dock at Vauxhall. 


a 


A BERTHAW BLUE LIAS LIMESTONE, 
FREE on BOARD at CARDIFF, at the LOWEST PRICE. 
ABERTHAW BLUE LIAS GROUND LIME, 

to any Railway Station in the Kingdom; also at my Whartfs, at 
price to ensure its use in cue | SS other er Lime, its caile 
titious qualities being supe: 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
6, SOUTH WHARF, PADDINGTON, and BRUNSWICK WHABF, 
VAUXHALL, LONDON. 
*,* This superior Hydraulic Lace weighs eat to the imperial 














———n 





W HITE and RED SUFFOLK FACING 


by Messrs. Allen ae 7 a near Sudbury. 


The Yellow and PALE MALM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, 
by Messrs. Caleb Hitch and Co, Ware, Herts. 


The YELLOW and PALE MALM LM CUTTERS and FACING BRICKS, 
and the MALM and BRIGHT-COLOURED STOCKS, 
from the fields at South Shoebury, Rochford, Essex. 


The EWELL deep BLACK RUBBING and BUILDING BRI CTE Ee. 
And the EWELL and CHALFONT dark and bright RED RU: 


COWLEY, KENT, AND ESSEX BRICKS, z 
NY QUANTITY, BY BARGE ALONGSID 


J OHN a WM. EASTWOOD, SOLE 
WELLINGTON WHARF, a. road, CONSIGNEES. 
RonF ty jent- road. Bes (ridges ants of the trade from the 
monthly price-lists. 
N.B. Every description of the Building Goods 


of the Trade always in Stock. 











id 


QTAFFORDSHIRE PAVEMENTS sad 


RIDGING.— Blue, Red, and Buff Ternp{otalise Ee 





oe designs. Blue and Red and a 
mt pitch and G wed idgiogy wi — My te ta, in Greed, 
jTOOV' 
Blue, and Red, for the different Deco. vitrified Stable Paving 
TOO sizes. 


J. and WW. "EASTWOOD, 
Belvidere-road, Lambeth ; and Kent-road Bridge. 
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4 his PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, 
Messrs. ROBINS Sand co. 

{0 WHOM THE war MEDAL wae AWARDED in 1851, 
SUPPLY ANY QUANTITY OF THE VERY BEST PORTLAND 
Manufactured by them for all the purposes to which Cement is 

Orders received at Great Beotiand’ -yard, and at the Works. 


EENE’S and PARIAN CEMENT for 


ternal uses. These well-known hard Stuccoes dry quickly, 

and ey painted upon within a few days.— Made and sold by 

JOHN — WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, 
Westminste’ 


| eines CEMENT WORKS, 














NORTHFLEET, KENT. 
KNIGHT, BEVAN, and STURGE, 
Manufacturers only of first-class quality, for the home and 
e. 

Portland Cement is seaaiedeas at these works with especial 
yeference to its destination, whether for stuccoing, brickwork, blocks 
for breakwaters, tidal work, or otherwise. 

LONDON WHARF, BELVIDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH. 


patie ge PATENT CEMENT, 


WILLIAM LEE, E, SON, and s SMITH, 


EARL-STREET, BLACKFRIA 
hly recommended for nr boned or External 
tering, Brickwork, &c. 


Se ee econ ten and BLYTH, 


BANGOR WHARF, CAMDEN-TOWN, N.W. 

LIME, CEMENT, SLATE and BRICK 
MERCHANTS, PLASTER of PARIS MANU- 
FACTURERS ; 

Thames Sand and Ballast by the yard or barge, and Building 

terials generally. 
Country orders forwarded with despatch. 


TRINGFIELD and BLYTH, 


Sole Consignees of 
NELSON’S BLUE LIAS LIME. 
Orders addressed to Messrs. 8. and B. Bangor Wharf, 
CAMDEN-TOWN, 
will receive prompt attention. 





This Cement is 








EMENT.— ROMAN and PORTLAND 


J CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS, manufactured by C. J. 
HILTON, can be had in any quantity, wholesale and retail, at his 
Wharf, 6, Upper iy ena London; and also at the *Manu- 
factory, Faversham, Ken’ 

N.B. These Cements on for shipment, on advantageous terms, 


TOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS. 
E. BAKER and CO. 


(Contractors to Government), 
24 WHARF, HARROW-ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 

Every article man’ om -> > their own Works and "Mines, 
eke BRICKS, , Lampe, Squares, Tiles, and 
as Retorts ofall 

CRUCIBLE. wet CEMENT CLAYS. 
GARDEN EDGINGS, of various patterns. 
BRIFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. 


CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, noted 
for hardness and durability, being perfectly non-absorbent. 
Shipments on the shortest notice. 


REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME. 


Messrs. GREAVES and KIRSHAW can supply any quantity 
of the above STRONGLY HYDRAULIC LIME direct from their 
works in WARWICKSHIRE by CANAL or RAIL, in London, or 
any part of the kingdom, and they have now made arrangements 
that will enable them to aged at such prices, either. LUMP or 
GROUND, as ensure being used, not only in works where 
Lg is considered, but for Pr —~ Bn buildin; ng purposes, and its use 
will be found very advantageous in building all BASEMENT 
or coment being better adapted for such purpose than any other lime 
or cemen 

It is now TWENTY YEARS since Mr. GREAVES introduced his | 
BLUE LIAS LIME into London, and from its very superior quality, it | 
has been used during that period in most of the LARGE WORKS that | 
have been constructed in and near the METROPOLIS and THROUGH- 
OUT THE COUNTRY, especially for RIVER, SEA, ‘and DOCK | 
WALLS, for TUNNELS, SEWERS, and RAILWAY WORKS, 
and VERY GENERALLY FOR CONCRETE, in all which works 
it has given red satisfaction, and has been found th the BEST —_— 
LIAS LIME that can be brought into the LONDON MARKFT. 

Messrs. GREAVES and KIRSHAW can deliver it to ANY ‘PART 
OF LONDON by RAILWAY OR WATER CONVEYANCE, and . 
=~ also be had GENUINE (NO OTHER LIME BEING KEPT) a 


DEPOT—14, SOUTH bestows | PADDINGTON, 
M. TATHAM, a 
WORKS—HARBURY, inne Southam. 
STOCKTON, near Rugby. 
WILM COTE, near Stratford- on-Avon. 
OFFICE—WARWICK. 


(JREAVES'S PO! PORTLAND, BATH, and 


xin CEMENTS are Saan CTS 














y Messrs. GREAVES and 
KIRSHAW, from the natural CEMENT IN 

FORMATION, = bane pa or HYDRAULIC, . fe yeh fn aan 
ey have been LARGELY SUPPLIED 

iN MONDON for :EVERAL YEARS past, and 

ine -- ma a past, and there is a constantly 

e LIAS MENT resembles BATH STONE in colour, is v 
eee in quality, and can be sold at the SAME PRICE AS ROMAN 


No. 14, SOUTH | WHARF, PADDINGTON, Ww. 
jy AMES R. BLASHFIELD 


(Late Wyatt, Parker, and Co.), 
OE er PORTLAND, PARIAN, and KEENE’S CEMENTS. 
. of Paris, Bricks, Lime, Hair, Laths, Sand, Tiles, Chimney 
ots, Trusses, Copings, bes ; Stone-ware Drain Pipes, 


and 
No. 1, SOUTH WHARF, PRAED-STREET, PADDINGTON. 


PpAatExi HYDROBORON, 
CONVERTIN« INTO ENT, 
INDURATING PLASTER = POROUS MATERIAL rT. and 


WORKED, is sold by the 
use, in bottles, PRICE 2s. by Pateutees, with full directions for 


a aine 5S TRB CUE. seadlia a It di 
effloresce, and may be worked with any colour. Tt drine quickly, and 
~ SUPERIOR bea eal Ls tga delivered to any part of London, 


Peck rman ache of MODELS for DECORATIONS may be 








ear 

LA, &e. contracted for. 

SPECIMENS of HYDROBORONATED PLASTER may be seen at 
(essrs. ~ and L BARmanee (Patentees)” Offices, 24, 

DEFOT, HOMER-STRERT, LAME  eetetnes “ 


LAMBETH 
waited upon Ae oe an Album of Photographs from 


‘OHNS & CO’S PATENT PERMANENT 
e £°UCCO WASH ly non-absorbent), STUCCO, CEMENT, 
STUCCO PAINT.—CLARK and BENGOUGH, Manufacturers, Grand 
—— Canal Bridge, Old Kent-road.— Office, 4, George-yard, Lombard- 


ARIAN CEMENT for INSIDE WORK. 


With this material houses may be finished 
one-fourth the usual time, as Parian Stucco may “ye painted = 
papered within forty-eight hours. A finer quality produces a beautiful 
and hard scagliola tation of marble. Manufacturers, FRANCIS 
BROTHERS, and POTT, Nine Elms, London. 


LUE LIAS LIMESTON E— 


B.C. MARSHALL and - supply SUBMARINE BLUE LIAS 
LIMESTONE, quarried from th son bees, Lyme Regis. Contracts 
made for large or small cmaiten. 

Agent, C. BUDD, Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire. 


RTIFICIAL HYDRAULIC or PORT- 


LAND CEMENT bi lities of the natural 
Cements with the additional th that it greatly excels them in 
its cementitious properties; that it is not affected by frost, and does 
not vegetate in ue situations. Account of COMPARA' ATIVE EX- 
PERIMENTS on the strength of this and other cements (read at the 
Institute of Civil Engineers), to be obtained from the Makers, JOHN 
BAZLE 




















‘Y WHITE and BROTHERS, Millbank-street, Westminster 
who prepare one quality only of Portland Cement, 
OLES, SHADBOLT, and CO. 


CEMENT et MANU FACTURERS, 
Brick, Tile, Drain-pipe, oe Lath, and Fire Goods 


Merchan 
ST. JAMES’S a THORNHILL WHARFS, 
Caledonian-road, London. 





ENDERING” PLASTER, for SUPER- 


SEDING the USE of LIME-MORTAR in the PLASTERING 

of WALLS and CEILINGS, 
This very TOUGH and STRONG PLASTER is not liable to crack or 
— is applied direct to brick walls and lathwork, WITHOUT 


Its cost, as a material, is LESS THAN COMMON LIME and HAIR 
MORT AR, and the SAVING in LABOUR is estimated at ONE-HALF, 
the rooms being finished off in a continuous working. The surface 
dries and hardens rapidly, when it can be painted or papered on with 
safety, there being nothing in this plaster which can throw off paint, 
or injure the most delicate paper. When dry it takes a grey 
colour, well adapted for the walls of school-rooms, halls, chapels, &c. 
without papering or painting.—Samples and particulars sent post- 


free, on application 
LFRED G. BARHAM, Plaster Mills, Bridgwater. 
SUPERIOR CORNICE and other FINE PLASTERS, fresh from the 
ovens daily. 
HEAVY PLASTER especially adapted to Potteries. 
FLOOR PLASTER for preventing the spreading of fire and sound, 








IRE BRICKS.—The FARNHAM 


INDESTRUCTIBLE SILICIOUS FIRE BRICKS have begn 
greatly REDUCED in PRICE, and will be a at the Nine Elms 
Station, London, at 90s. per 1,000.—Ad M. 
Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


ITRIFIED BLUE BRICKS are delivered 


at the Nine Elms Station, London, at 80s. per thousand.— 
Address, G. H. OGSTON, J. M. Paine’s Silica Works, Farnham, Surrey. 


OR SALE, 250,000 good STOCK and 


PLACE BRICKS, at 2ls. per Thousand in the Field, conve- 
niently situate within one hundred yards of the river.—Apply to J. D. 
George Inn, Maize-hill, Greenwich ; or to J. TAYLOR, on the Premises, 
Charlton Manor-way, near the Anchor and Hope, Charlton, Kent. 


INTON and CO’S ENCAUSTIC and 


other PATENT TILES, for Churches, Entrance-halls, Con- 
servatories, Balconies, &c,; Antique, Geometrical, and Alhambric 
Mosaics,—manufactures of a highly decorative character, and extreme 
durability. Slabs and Tiles for Fireplaces and Hearths, Covings for 
Grates, Door Furniture, White Glazed and Ornamental Tiles for 
ths, Dairies, and Kitchen Ranges, may be had in great variety at 
their Warehouse, 9, Albion-place, Blackfriars-bridge, London ; and at 
their Manufactory, Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, 


. . ave 

















(4 ARRETT, BROTHERS (late H. and R. 


HAYWOOD), Manufacturers of METALLIC TILES, PIPES, 


TO PAINTERS. * 
REENSLADE’'S PATENT GROUND- 

PAINT, DUSTING, and VARNISH BRUSHES, are highly 
recommended, combining important improvements, both in 


descriptions ~ “two 5 malities—good, and superlatively good. 
—_? su) ively 

The latter are of the materials, and worthy of the attention 

Sanmnne ADE Theses really good Brush Manuineturoms, BA. and W. 


ARNISHES, COLOURS, and PAINTS. 
WILKINSON, HEYWOODS, and OLARK, Manufacturers, 
Battle-bridge, London, N 


OLOURS and VARNISHES at REDUCED 


Genuine White Lead, 31s. per hog Linseed Oil, 2s. 3d. ; Turpentine, 
$s, 2d.; Boiled Oil, 2s. 6d. ; "Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. ; 
Copal, 14s, per gallon. Dry and Ground Colours, Brushes, &c. &c, for 


F. LANGTON’S, 143 and 144, Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, E.C. 


MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 
PAINTERS.—Genuine White Lead, Sls. per cwt. ; 
Linseed Oil, 2s. 3d. per gallon ; Boiled Oil, 95 Gk. per gallon; 
Turpentine, 3s; 2d. og on ; 
Fine Pale Oak Varn: per gallo’ mn; 
For cash, at were: PRICES Glin and Varnish Warehouse, 


leshill-street, Pimlico. 
Every article for the Trade at the lowest price. 

















PRIZE MEDAL, LONDON, 1801. 
D MEDAL, PARIS, 1 
RMANI eo CO. Im mporters direct from 
the Mines of SEYSSEL-FRANGY (Savoy), SEYSSEL-VOLANT- 
(Landes), be “ee MAESTU and MONTORLIA (Spain), BASTENNES 
es, Cc. &C. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 
And by H.M.’s Royal Letters Patent, Manufacturers of 


METALLIC LAVA. 
For Price and Estimates apply at the 
OFFICE, 6, GUILDHALL-CHAMBERS, BASINGHALL-STREET. 


SPHALTE—GERVASE FOOTTIT, 
TRINIDAD ASPHALTE WORKS, Rotherhithe, London. Esta- 
blished 1834. — TRINIDAD, SEYSSEL, and BRITISH Eten mag 
manufactured by steam-power, laid down in the best 
supplied in any quantity. Information for using forwarded with 
material. Post-offict orders or reference in London promptly attended 
to. Estimates given for every kind of the above work. 


SPHALTE, FOREIGN and BRITISH, 


for FLAT — and every description of PAVING, 


2s. 9d. PER dag em YARD. 
Country Builders eo ith Asphalte for Footings and 
ions for using it 
Apply to JOHN PILKINGTON, oR and Limmer Asphalte 
ice, Monument Cham 4, Fish-street-hill, London. 
N.B. Sapies of the PURE nook ASP RRALES, from the LIMMER 


A SPHALTE—TRINIDAD— 
rendered of uniform consistency by Steam Power. 
PREPARED for bey Syuioulturel —— Building, Railway, 
TEMPERED oe em situation, and export to 
The Trade supplied on mp be ous terms, and estimates given 
itude ; also for 


for works of any 
LAYING TAR PAVEMENT. 
THOMAS HARRISON, 
ASPHALTE, WHITING, AND PAINT WORKS :— 
Cambridge-heath Wharf, Hackney ; 
Sunderland Wharf, Rotherhithe ; $ 
City Offices, 19, London- street, EC. opposite 
the Blackwall Railway. 














(1 ROGEOR and COMPANY, 


Manufacturers 

PATENT ASPHALTE ROOFING, 

BOILER, ay SHEATHING, and INODOROUS FELT, 
t Damp W: and Houses. 

2, DOWG ATE-HILL, ndon ; and 2, GOREE PIAZZA, Liverpool. 








| &c,—Blue, red, and buff paving tiles, of various designs, for ch 
| entrance- -halls, schools, dairies, &c, Italian, Grecian. plain, and orna- 
mental roofing and ridge tiles in great variety ; blue facing and paving 
bricks, vitrified stable paviours and clinkers, plain and socket pipes, 
| grids, channel bricks, coping, fire-proof flue linings, &c, all of a very 
superior quality, with numerous other articles, together with Lists, 
| Illustrations, Prices, and other particulars of the same, may be ob- 
tained at GARRETT. BROTHERS’ Manufactory, Brownhills Tileries, 
Burslem, Staffordshire; or their London Depdt, 15, South Wharf, 
Paddington, 


OHN NEWTON and CO. HONDURAS 

WHARF, 74, BANKSIDE, Southwark, S.E. Fire-bricks, Lumps, 

and Tiles of every description (seventeen years with J; —— Newton, of 
Falcon Dock, Bankside), beg to solicit the pat Cc 

Gas Companies, Engineers, Builders, &c. &c. Depot :- Ramsay’s 

» Clay Retorts, &c. Sanitary Pipes, 








superior Newcastle Fire-bricks. 
Chimney Tops, Dutch Clinkers, &c, at the lowest prices. Shipping 
orders executed with despatch. 


EAKE’S TERRO-METALLIC TILES, 


PIPES, &c. my tay is hereby most respect: 


Macclesfield-street North, City-road Basin, N. that tthe trade 
term, “ TERRO- METALLIO” is the exclusive right’¢ of the Proprietor ; 
and 3rdly, that the “ Reports of the Juries,” page 581, of the Great 
Exhibition, note the grant of a First-class Medal, and rank the Manu- 
factories known so long as “The Tileries,” Tunstall, Staffordshire, as 
the first of the kind in the world. 


MPERISHABLE TESSELATED PAVE- 
MENTS, combining a highly d tive and fi 

tute for ordinary floors of their perishable coverings. MAW ‘and ¢ 00: s 
Pattern-book, designed by M. Digby Wyatt, esq. together with a 
special design and estimate of cost adapted to any given dimensions of 
hall, passage, conservatory, verandah, frieze, &c. will be sent on appli- 
cation to Benthall Works, Lene eye Salo op. 

London Agent—W. B. SIM » 456, West Strand, who has on 

view a great variety arn p of the pa’ 


TONE STAIRS STRENGTHENED Py 


means of TERRA COTTA COLUMNS and ARCHES, 
light and neat to support the ends; also FILLED OUT with stone in 
cement, terra cotta tiles, harder, or with the CEMENT MANUFAC- 
TURED EXPRESSLY for hard stone like floors (impervious to 
damp); used even for A Baga and guaranteed by 
JAMES PULHAM, BROXBO’ 


























See article on the subject, 380 of 1858. “‘ Builder,” a J.P. 
seeing danger in standing with a crowd on the POLYTECHNIC stairs 
at that time. 

EO WDE. N and GARROD 


(successors to THOS. KENT and CO.), the celebrated 
PAINTING raed GENERAL BRUSH 


MANUFACTURERS, 
ZARSoueer sEe, LONDON, E. C. 
*,* Also Manufacturers of the Patent India-rubber Knife-boards, 
Cocoa-nut Fibre Door Mat, Matting, &c., 
No Retail at this Establishment. 





neni 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
= DIRECTORS HAVE TO INTIMATE THAT THE BOOKS OF 
SOCIETY CLOS R THE CURRENT YEAR, AT Isr 
MAKE =" AND 
LODG OR BEFORE THAT DATE WILL ENTITLE 
POLICIES 7 TO. ONE YEAR’S ADDITIONAL BONUS OVER LATER 
Wo “SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Instituted 1831.] 
uy Special Act of Parliament. 
ARCHITECTS. 
The Fund accumulated from the Contributions of Members exceeds 
= MILLION STERLIN 
Annual Revenue pw to ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
wo THOUSAND P POUNDS. 
The amount of existing Assurances exceeds FIVE MILLION! 
The next Triennial Division of Profits will A. made at Ist Starch, 
1859. ROBT. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
NLAY. Secretary. 
HEAD OFFICE—2. ST. fy 7 meas EDINBURGH. 
OFFICE in LONDON—26, POULTRY. 
‘Agent—ARCHD. T. RITCHIE. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
ANY.—Established in 1797.—70, LOMBARD-STREET, CITY, 
and 57, TCHARING CROSS, WESTMI NSTER. 
DIRECTORS, 
Henry Lancelot Holland, es4. 
Beara James Lancaster, esq. 


Octavius E. Coope 
William Cotton, PCL, F.B.8. 


John Davis, jamin Shaw, esq 
| William Walter Fuller, esq. ge Whiting, esq 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, jun. esq, 3 MP. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, = -» M.P. 
This Company offers 


FA wi mi SECURITY.—MODERATE RATES of Premium with 
tion in Four-fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 
RATES without Participation in Profits. 
LOAN S$ in connection with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in 
sums of not less than 5007. 
BONUS OF 1861.—All POLICIES effected prior to the Ist July, 
1861, on the Bonus Scale of Premium, will participate in the next 


Division of Profits. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


CCIDENTS are of DAILY OCCUR- 


RENCE. Insurance data show that ONE PERSON in every 
FIFTEEN is more or less injured be ey gn yearly. 
Annual Payment of 32. secares 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE a FS PER WEEK IN THE EVENT OF 


JURY, 
1.0007. IN CASE OF DEATH, FROM «ACCIDENTS OF EVERY 
a te hes 
Policy in 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS" ASSURANCE COMPANY, 





which has paid in compensation for Accidents 37,0697. 
Forms he rey and may be had at the Company’s 
Offices, and at all the Dagar. se Stations, where, also, Railway 
Accidents alone may the Journey or Year 
NO CHARGE FOR STAMP D 


‘APITAL ONE MILLION. 
yILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
Railway Passengers Company, 





rs’ Assurance 
Offices: 3, Old Broad-street, London, E.C, 








































































































THE BUILDER. 














[Fee. 12, 1859, 


WHITE AND PARLBY’S 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF PAPIER MACHE AND 
CARTON PIERRE ENRICHMENTS. 
SPECIMEN SHEET, WITH PARTICULARS, SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WHITE AND PARLBY, 


49 & 50, GREAT MARYLEBONE-STREET, LONDON, W. 





JUROR(CLASS XXVI.) PAPIER MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE WORKS, FIRST-CLASS MEDAL, 


GREAT 
EXHIBITION, 


the attention of Architects, Builders, Decorators, and the trade in general, to their la 
the Elizabethan, Ital! _ Renaissance, Louis X 

rations, and Gothic Dados, Door Caps, Mouldings of 

on of Centre Flowers for Gollines: Gothic Bosses, Trusses, Column and Pilaster 


Enrichments for Ceilings and Cornices, 
many other styles ; npc wr orsimple Panel Deco: 


all sizes, and to their 


The 


Caps, all —— in the h 
large and lengthen: 
rooms, Libraries, &c. for private houses, or public buildings, many of 


40, RATHBONE-PLAOE, W. 
GEORGE JACKSON AND SONS 


(Established in 1780) 


° Sens 


selecti: 
est style of art. 


experience of GEORGE JACKSON = SONS in decorations of Drawing and Dining 
which they have had the honour of executing 


EXPOSITION 


assortment of 
. KV. XVI and 


UNIVERSELLE, 


under Architects of the highest eminence, enables them with confidence to direct notice to that branch of their 


business. 

LONDON, Upholsterers are invited to inspect the large variety of Glass Frames, Tables, Cornices, Screens, Candelabra, &c. P. ARIS 
The large extent of their works, and the recent adoption ef steam-power and machinery, enable them to offer very ? 
superior advantages in materials and speed ; while for design, quality, relief, and finish, they flatter themselves they 

1851. stand unrivalled. 1855 
DESIGNS MADE FOR ANY WO ° 


RKS. 
PAPIER MACHE AND CARTON PIERRE WORKS, 49, RATHBONE-PLACE, LONDON, W. 





THE VIEILLE MONTACNE 


ZINC MINING COMPANY’S 


WHITE OXIDES OF ZINC AND ZINC PAINT. 


Germany. 
The advantages derived from the use ot a c FECT T are recom 
economical than oar thet and, moreover, Y INN both to the painter and inhal 
FOR INTERNAL PAI AINTING it Pek Yor BRILLIA 
tio: however confined the 
FOR EXTERNA {WOR 
© remove dust or dirt w: ore 


The Oxides sold by the Agents of the above Company are produced from the esi of its own Mines, and is THE PUREST KNOWN, as has been proved by repeated assays in England, France, and 

more generally known. Pia is = goat to be WHITER, MUCH MORE PERMANENT, and therefore more 
Us, sad PERMANENCY OF ‘COLOUR, and REMAINS COMPLETELY UNAFFECTED BY CAS or sulphurous 
Ya “Te Properly y acinel ciara it will retain its original whiteness SEVERAL YEARS LONCER THAN LEAD OR ADULTERATED ZINC. Anannual washing 


The Company's sents in all we he, sell four sting), ford of Oxides, — an pure, but differing in the mode of production, viz, :~ 
ti or p 


Ist. Snow White (which can only be produced from this zinc), for 


ve in 





2nd. White No. 1, for both external and internal paint 
3rd. Stone Colour, for external 
4th. Dark Grey Oxide, a dense metallic paint for 


ing. 
painting, used for priming work, to be finished with White No. 1. 
rough external or ironwerk. 


wor! 


For zinc paint to retain all its advantages, it must be mixed from the PERFECTLY PURE OXIDE; if at all adulterated, it will fail. QUANTITIES ARE DAILY SOLD WITH CONSIDER- 
ABLE MIXTURES OF BARYTES or other inferior matter, for the sake of offering them at a low eaten and oxide of zinc, has actually been known to be sold by this means CHEAPER THAN IT 


COULD BE BOUGHT FROM THE PRODUCERS. 


aesth, 


ie 





Such a 


paint is fr 


tly perfectly white, but when applied is found to have lost its body and other qualities. QXIDE OBTAINED 


FROM OLD REMELTED ZINC, and containing a proportion of soldering and other Gosia matter, or from an inferior quality of spelter, must necessarily produce a very inferior quality-of-paint, 
For prices, MEANS OF TESTING THE PURITY CF OXIDE, and other information, apply to the 


GENERAL AGENCY, 12, MANCHESTER BUILDINGS, WESTMINSTER, 


OR TO 


Messrs. CHARLES DEVAUX and CO. 62, King William-street, 
Mr. F. BRABY, Fitzroy. Works, Euston-road, 


} London Anolis. 





The only White Zinc Works in the United Kingdom. 


HUBBUCK’S PATENT 


WHITE ZINC PAINT. 


MANY Painters and Decorators have never had really good Zinc Paint. The adulterations so generally sold to them as Zinc Paint bear no 


——o with the genuine article. 
t 


still greater prejudice is excited by having been supplied 


Hubbuck's 


with the paint manufactured by the Foreign process, which does not 


their 
e atmosphere of towns lighted by gas. It first loses the gloss. and ultimately washes off. 
Patent Process completely resists London atmosphere, bilge water, and gas under every form. 


EACH CASK IS STAMPED “ HUBBUCK, LONDON, PATENT.” 
THOMAS HUBBUCK and SON, PAINT and VARNISH WORKS, 157, FENCHURCH-STREET. 


N.B. Refined Spelter, in 


Ingots, for Exportation. 





IMPORTANT ! — TO ARCH 


ITECTS, ENGINEERS, &c. 


BRAHAM’S IMPROVED COPPER STENCIL-PLATES FOR 


LETTERING PLAN 


S, TRACINGS, &c. 


BY USING WHICH, THE SAME AMOUNT OF LETTERING OAN BE DONE IN ONE HOUR AS BY HAND IN ONE DAY. 
‘* We feel quite safe in recommending Messrs. Braham’s plates.” —Extract from “ Tse )Buiwwer,” December 18th, 1858. 
ILLUSTRATIONS AND PARTICULARS SENT UPON APPLICATION. CAUTION! NO TRAVELLERS EMPLOYED. 


J. BRAHAM and CO. 5, Taunton-place, 


Park-road, Regent’s-park, London, N.W. 





TAIRCASES, 
met FRONTS, SASHES, 

And every destription of 

JOINER’S WORK, by 
WHITE & MITCHELL, 
Joiners to the Trade, 
Ti and 2, Commercial-road, 
Lambeth, 8. 


Price List sent on receipt of postage- 
stamp. 














NNINGS’S SHOP 


SHOP SHUTTERS are SHOD and SECURED by the above. at 
HALF THE OOST OF THE UNSIGHTLY AND DESTRUCTIVE 


SHUTTER-SHOE. 


SHUTTER-BAR. Shops referred to in every public street in London. 
When ordering the above, send FINISHED THICKNESS of 
utters, and 
Sold by all 
Sanitary and Engineering Dep, iad niatect, 
8 





OINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


STAIRCASES, 
SHOP FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &c. 
Of well werenneeae s materials, and 


IL 
110, Broadwall, and 7, Prinoe-street, Stamford-stroct, Lambeth ; 
and Sons. 


JOHN EMERY, 
an! No. 14, GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.C. 


raat 


{ 
} 
} 








SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, MOULDINGS, 
SHOP-FRONTS, FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
THE SHORTEST NOTICE AND AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


= 
| 





+ i 


PP 


OINERS’ WORK, in all its BRANCHES, 
EXECUTED with Desp toh h than any Howe in 
JEFFS, BROTHERS, 


48 and 49, Cornwali-road, and 72, Stamford-street, Lambeth, 8. 
N.B. Price-list on application. 


43 





Lists of Prices and Esti on 








MOKY CHIMNEYS. — The 


best Cure is KITE’S PATENT D banat “2 a 
ING CHIMNEY CAPS, 260 on Buckingham 3 
in use also on St. James's ‘Windsor 
Castle, Government buildings, mansions, halls, 
club-houses, and buildings in general. Prospec- 
tuses on receipt of two postage stamps, 


JAMES BARTON, 
Iron Works, 370, Oxford-street, W. 
N.B. Manufactury for the Patent 
Stable Fittings and Enamelled 
Mangers. 











URABILITY of GUTTA PERCHA 


TUBING.— inquiries ha been made as to the Dura- 

ty of Gutta Percha Pabing, the Gutta Percha Company have plea- 
sure in givin wn tothe following letter FROMSIR RAYMOND 
JARVIS, Burt. VENTN R, ISLE of HT.—Second Testimonial :— 
“ March 10th, NL yiai y reply to your letter received this morning, 
res the Gutta Percha Tubing for Pump oe, I can state 
with much satisfacti it Many builders and 





pe: 5 
other persons have lately examined it, and there 4 not the least 
apparent difference since the first laying down, now several years, and 
I am informed that it is to be adopted generally in the houses thatare 
being erected here. 

No B. From this testimonial it will be seen that the CORROSIVE 
WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta Percha 
Tubing. 

. THE GUTTA PERCHA OOMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 





ANCOCK’S PATENT VULCANIZED 


INDIA - RUBBER TUBING, HOSE-PIPES, WASHERS, 
ENGINE-PACKING, both round and flat, and SOCKET-RINGS, for 
Hot-water Pipes. Vulcanized Rubber Door- ae. and Solid Round 
pane out of all _ « any OE ae a Cushions and Rubber 

eut to any rm for le Tal 
Divin ig Dresses aaa e, and Sechoned Vulcanized Rubber 
Supply- cies for ditto. 
Vulcanized Rubber in Sheets from three to four feet wide, and 
of any thickness. Air-veds, Pillows and Cushions, In: g le 
—- ae Cushions, and articles of this kind made to any pattern 


metnally attended to, ad- 
E HAN 


NB. "Au communications and orders 
COCK, Goswell- 


dressed to the Manufactory, JAMES L 
mews, Goswell-road, London. 


eee INDIA-RUBBER.— 





CED PRICES, and of 








VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 











With single 1 one ae ladon , from 6s. 6d. 
ie 6s. each 
These V hon’ ape that the ogpae tng te yuantity of air 


be be edited for ‘the due ventilation of an apartment without the 


a elm ig bent eagrayee med and as they are 
nt one rt sir action is uot impeded when The house is 
closed for the e' fresh air is 


, at which time.» copstant supply of 
most required.—HA BROTHERS, 
Blackfri 


, Packing, Valves, Washers, Hose, 
superior manufacture, supp'ied direct to Railways, Mines, Manufac- 


_ turers, Engineers and all-parties using India- rubber for mechanical 
) purposes, Also, 


terproof Garments of every desori 
Cushions, &c. by WILLIAM HOOPER, London 
Mitcham, Surrey. 
Agents Pass — be SE OR Maclachlan, 80, Great €lyde-street ; Liver- 
pool—F Kirkman, 60, South Castle; ’ Newoastle—W. . Shand, %, Quay- 
side, Neweastle-on- “Tyne. 


[erore COOKING APPARATUS 


FOR SALE, suitable for a Tavern, School, or “4 esta- 
> consists of a 5 feet 6 inch improved Kitohen: 


ption. Air- Beds, 


7 











teen — * superior hot closet, s 

and all the necessary fittings ca ae kee in use twelve 
or Tt by letter, to A. B. Mr. Cartmell, 

stree' . 





Waxetnon 2 a Pair or Set of, 


hand IRON en a frre te op 
. either to 








pepe emery oy Lawrence 
postage-stamp, a fall List of Prices will be returned. 


ARD, 
fars-road, and 117, Uni -street, Borough ; ‘and of all respect- | and 
able Ironmongers, Builders, &c, ~’ 





Apply to so WHITWORTH. tr tingnng &. leven ——— 





